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FOLLOWING THE sharp rise in oil 
revenues, the oil producing and 
non -oil producing nations in West 
Asia embarked on various deve- 
lopment programmes. These 
countries especially in the Gult re- 
gion with their scanty population 
had to import manpower from 
abroad both from Arab and non- 
Arab countries, Asia, Africa and el- 
sewhere. 

The number of expatriate wor- 
kers in the region thus increased 
gradually to and made up of al- 
most 40 per cent of the total po- 
pulation of the six Gulf Co- 
operation Council. And for the 
translation of huge revenues Into 
higher living standards and im- 
proved services for their citizens' 
import of foreign labour became a 
paramount necessity. 

As a result of the decline In oil 
prices and subsequent cut in oil 
production, the revenues of these 
countries are dwindling. This si- 
tuation has forced many oil rich 
countries to cut down their deve- 
lopment projects and hence a 
decision to send back home fore- 
ign workeis. However, professio- 
nal and skilled workers and spe- 
cialists would remain. 

An ILO reporl last month stated 
that the region's unprecedented 
Increase In wealth and capital re- 
sources has not resulted in a 
classic industrialisation process. 
This was due to the braking effect 
of human resources inadequate in 
both number and skill to handle 
the enormous potential for deve- 
lopment in all sectors of these 
countries' economies. 

The study also points out that 
the complementarity of human and 
capital resources between the oil 
producing and non-oil producing 
countries In the region and 
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inter- Arab labour migration minim- 
ises linguistic and cultural accli- 
matisation difficulties. But it hin- 
ders the labour exporting coun- 
tries' own development efforts. 
The benefits of the enormous vo- 
lume of remittances to these 
countries sent by expatriate wor- 
kers must be weighed against the 
productive capacity of the ml- 

By G.K. Nair 

Star Staff Writer 

grants during their most active 
years. 

Manpower shortages In the re- 
gion and surplus manpower and 
unemployment in many non-Arab. 
African. Asian and other countries 
led to labour migration to these 
countries. Their massive presence 
has led to concern over their im- 
pact on Arab culture. 

Jordan's case is somewhat dif- 
ferent. There are 800.000 Jorda- 
nians working abroad; 85 peicent 
of them are in the Gulf countries, 
in various capacities such as doc- 
tors. engineers, teachers and 
other professionals and business- 
men. Nevertheless, their absence 
does not affect the development 
projects In Jordan. On the other 
hand, (here is an acute shortage 
of unskilled and semi-skilled wor- 
kers, and for that it depends on 
foreign workers. The number of 
expatriate workers in Jordan is on 
the increase says Dr Mansour 
Utoum, Director General of Em- 
ployment Offices at the Ministry of 
Labour. 

In fact, the flow of foreign wor- 
kers to Jordan started in 1973 
when the country embarked on Its 
first five-year development plan. 
Jordan was short of manpower In 
various fields and still that short- 
age remains. Last year 153,000 
expatriate workers registered with 
the Labour Employment Offices 
throughout the Kingdom, and 85 
per cent of them were Egyptians. 
The majority of these expatriates 
are unskilled workers engaged in 
the agricultural and construction 
sectors, where the country lacks 
adequate manpower. Dr Mansour 
added that at the same time Jor- 
dan Is facing unemployment prob- 
lems. 

There is an Imbalance between 
supply and demand and the avai- 
lability and quality. The areas 
where this imbalance is felt are 
the agricultural, and construction 


sectors and services such as 
hotel, hospitals and transport. Yei 
the unemployed are university and 
community college graduales who 
cannot take up jobs in the sectors 
mentioned above. Also there is a 
competition between the expa- 
triates and the Jordanians on the 
local market despite the govern- 
ment rules and regulations which 
stress on giving priority to Jorda- 
nians over the expatriate workers 
in areas where the indigenous 
manpower is available. 

To cope with the shortages in 
the other sectors, semi-skilled and 
skilled manpower — the govern- 
ment has set up a Vocational 
Training Corporation with the Lab- 
our Minister as its Chairman. The 







Dr Mansour Utoum — Jordan 
still needs foreign workers 

this year there was a fall in the 
number registered with the em- 
ployment offices. ' This has forced 
us to launch an Inspection cam- 
paign. Illegal workers as well as 
employers are deall with accord- 
ing to the law," he adds. There are 
workers from about 40 countries 
working In Jordan. The govern- 
ment has labour agreements wltn 
many countries such as Egypt, 
Pakistan and memorandum of 
understanding with Bangladesh. 
He said a formula Is currently 
under study with India. 

The Jordanian government has 
labour attaches at- their missions 
abroad especially, In the Qjr 
countries to promote bilateral re te- 
flons on labour matters and a jo 
to took after the Interests of mo 


workers 
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faporallon Is Increasing the num- 
w ol centres for training In co- 
■operatton with various industries 
w Iraln more and more people In 
fjamnt trades. This, says Dr 
will take time because of 
™ Increased demand. 

^ expatriates are governed by 
™ Jordanian labour laws, and 
H# 1 workers In those coun- 
nwf. WlBre have been re- 

21*5 kindling oil reven- 

hi ^ufdaffect Jordanians work- 
‘here Is no official re- 
saya Dr Man " 

SSSSU: 5 labour accord in 
, Inline designed to 9trenm- 

of Jordanian labour 
a ar and UAE, he added. 

i'S?" 00 ? by J° r danlana 
S* Principal source of 
S5 lhe Government totall- 
Jjtyi i nually according to 
'Mento This also rep- 

Slha J ff t6r 0f th0 GNP - 
of Forei0n Ex - 
™ trough remittances by 


expatriates working in Jordan is 
much less. The reason is that the 
majority of these workers ore low 
paid unskilled and semi skilled 
workers. 

If we peep through the life of 
Ihese workers, we will find a lot of 
untold stories. The workers com- 
plain that there are different sal- 
ary structures for different wor- 
kers of the same trade In fhe 
same Institution. This In fact is be- 
cause ol the wrong policy of the 
labour exporting countries which 
have resorted to culling the offi- 
cial minimum wage levels lo sec- 
ure more jobs for their workers. 
But the policy makers forget, that 
their workers become inferior to 
their counterparts from other 
countries with higher wages and 
this affects them psychologically. 

The dwindling oil revenues and 
the economic recession that plag- 
ues the region has its impact on 
th# poor workers. There are In- 
stances where their salaries are 


reduced and are asked to work lor 
more hours. It however, varies 
from country to country and. em- 
ployer to employer. Yet, the wor- 
kers are sticking to the hardships 
because of the unemployment 
back home and also on the ratio of, 
their wages as compared to that in 
their homelands. 

A major problem facing the ma- 
jority of those workers, Is the fact 
that most of them are married and 
have left their families back home 
and have been away for two years 
and more. An expatriate quoted a 
report published in his country 
recently stating that many tee- 
naged children of fathers working 
abroad are prone to suffer from 
juvenile delinquency. He thinks it 
te not worth staying abroad lor 
such a meagre Income at the ex- 
pense of the future of their chil- 
dren. Also there are social prob- 
lems emanating from the long ab- 
sence of husband /wife working 
abroad. 

The majority of the people work- 
ing os agricultural and construc- 
tion labourers or semi-skilled wor- 
kers are not well paid so they are 
unable to bring In their families, as 
they cannot afford to maintain a 
family here. But the workers 
undergo a lot of psychological 
pressures when they hear reports 
of the social problems and living 
conditions of their families back 
home. 


In addition to such domestic 
wrangles, the workers have many 
other problems that also affect 
their mental state. These include 
the employee-employer relations 
where the human touch is lacking. 
This feeling is expressed by 
domestic servants and truck driv- 
ers. 

According to two Indian accoun- 
tants, who request anonymity the 
benefits and other service condi- 
tions vary from employer to em- 
ployer. Nevertheless, they enjoy 
alt contractual benefits, but this Is 
not the case with many. One of 
them who worked In Bahrain be- 
fore being transferred to Jordan 
says, In Bahrain, it Is binding upon 
the employer to provide accommo- 
dation, transport and medical fa- 
cilities to the workers and these 
are to be included In the contract. 
However. In Jordan this Is left to 
the employer to decide in many 
cases. 

Also while appreciating the So- 
cial Security scheme, they pointed 
out that many workers who come 
on a two year contract with entit- 


lement for two months vacation 
after the two years contract, are 
not eligible to get the percentage 
a contributor gets after twenty 
four months. This Is due lo the 
technical lacuna. This is not the 
workers fault that he is leaving for 
good after 22 months, but be- 
cause of the contractual obliga- 
tion. He should have continued 
had he not proceeded on vacation 
and completed twenty lour months 
to receive what percentage of the 
total contribution he Is entitled to. 

Another surprising thing is that 
even big firms avoid to provide So- 
cial Security coverage lo their 
employees, although they are in 
the construction sector. Also a vi- 
sit to the dwelling areas of many 
of these low paid employees 
speaks for itself. 

Talking to a cross section of 
workers in the low paid and middle 
income groups will reveal a lot of 
Interesting stories. Many of them 
regret their adventurous trip to 
West Asia. 















Expatriates 
Complicity of silence 


LONDON — Although it was 
supposed at the outset that there 
would be a rotation of short-term 
Turkish labour which did not put 
«£wn roots in the host country 
(West Germany), ft was soon dis- 
covered that many workers were 
bringing their families with them 
with the obvious Intention of stay- 
ing for a considerable period of 
time. 

This forced the Germans to pay 
serious attention to workers' long- 
term interests, leading first to ne- 
gotiation of a series of social se- 
curity arrangements covering ill- 
ness, work- related accidents, un- 
employment, retirement and so on. 

Then In 1973 (came) new policy 
guidelines designed to ensure that 
new Incoming workers were prop- 
erly housed and properly treated 
by their employers. 

In Ihe case ol the Gulf, the re- 
cognition of the permanent nature 
of much of the foreign labour force 
s probably the only way of forcing 
local governments to face the 
question of how best to integrate 
the long -stay workers Into their 
own societies. 


TURKISH LABOUR migration to West Germany has 
lessons for Gulf receiving states In terms of the need 
for integration of workers into the host society. Inter- 
governmental contacts appear essential. 


Workers who want to remain 
permanently in the Gulf could ar- 
gue that this would probably not 

G resent as many problems as in 
/est Germany, on account of si- 
milarities In language and culture. 

Bui on European evidence there 
will also be a large category of 
long -stay workers who want nei- 
ther total Integration nor to return 
home until they have achieved 
certain specific targets such as 
education of their children or qual- 
ficatlon for a retirement pension. 

Policies towards workers of this 
type who anticipate many years of 
residence before return are much 
more difficult to devise, and there 
Is no doubt that they will present 
Just aB many problems In the Gulf. 

The question of short-stay wor- 
kers raises quite a different set of 
problems. Here it would seem that 
the only effective measures would 


be to abandon the kafeel system 
of individual sponsorship and to 
deal with breaches in labour laws 
by the ordinary bureaucratic 
process to be found in almost 


By Roger Owen 


every other state in the world. 

This would not ounce free fore- 
ign workers from the threat of 
some of the worst kind of abuses 
associated with the surrender of 
passports and the fact that em- 
ployers hold the power to have 
their workers deported for almost 
any offense, real or Imagined. 

It would also make It much ea- 
? e , r 5 r l ? cal Governments' to con- 
tra the import of labour without 
being subject to the present spe- 
cial pleading by would-be spon- 



Aslan construction workers In the Middle East — fall 
revenues adversely aff facte the expatriates 


Asian migrant workers 


bft^sarly^igBOs ml9rant work9,s ln Saudl Arabfa and 1,1 tha Gulf Co-operation Council states 


Country of origin 

India 

Pakistan... 

Bangladesh 

Sri Lanka 

Philippines 

South Korea 

Thailand 

'Indonesia 

. Turkey 


In Saudi Arabia 

n.a 

1,200,000 

57,834 

n.a 

253,080 

102,305 

n.a 

20,000 

40,000 


Total In 6 GCC states 

80,000 

2.300.000 * 

178,824 *• 

50.000 
342,310 
171,040 

159.000 

20.000 

250,000 * 


* Plus Libya and Iraq 
■ All migrants abroad 

Source: MRG 



Arab migrant workers 


Estimates of Arab migrant workers In Saudi Arabia and In the Gulf Co-operation Council states in 
the early 1980s. 


Country of origin 

Egypt 

.North Yemen 

Jordan/ Palestine 
South Yemen ..... 

Syria 

Sudan 

Lebanon 

Iraq ........... 

Oman 

Somalia 

Tunisia/ Morocco 


In Saudi Arabia 

800,000 

325.000 

140.000 

65.000 

24.600 

55.600 

33,200 : 

3,250 .... 

io;ooo 

8,300 ............. 

600 


Total in 6 GCC states 


1,150,000 

336,145 

227.850 
83,6|45 
67,150 
85,470 ; 

54.850 ^ 
44,760 
33,450 
12,200 
920 ; 


sors, who only wish to make 
money out of foreign migrants, not 
to put them into properly- 
sanctioned employment. 

A second step which would also 
have beneficial consequences 
would be the introduction of a min- 
imum wage law governing most 
jobs. 

This would help to improve the 
condition of the foreign workers, 
while at the same time forcing em- 
ployers to think twice about im- 
porting unnecessary staff — or 
perhaps try to find local personnel 
instead. 

It Is likely this would be very ac- 
ceptable to the two legal workers' 
organisations, the Kuwaiti Trade 
Union Organisation and the Gen- 
eral Committee of Bahraini Wor- 
kers, which are unhappy about the 
poor conditions faced by many 
foreign workers, and yet worried 
that these workers may accept 
such low wages that they pose a 
threat to their own members' stan- 
dard of living. 

However, suggestions of this 
type may well seem too Utopian In 
present political conditions, and 
for the time being a more practical 
policy would probably be to Intro- 
duce forms of intra-governmental 
co-operation between labour- 
senders and labour-receivers. 

For the Arabs this would almost 
certainly have to take the form of 
bHateral negotiations covering 
such questions as contracts, con- 
alt ons of work and control of Ille- 
gal movements. 

This Is because recent exper- 
ience has shown that the multllat- 
era . a PProach has not worked 
well, with general agreements like 
the Inter-Arab Agreement on the 
Mlgi-atton of Labour 1976 either 
ratified by most Importing 
countires, or their provisions al- 
most totally Ignored. 

Co-operation between the Gulf 
states and the Asian labour- 
-sendlng countries has been even 
slower to develop. 


Given the novelty of Ihe wMe 
Idea and that the participants off 
met for a few days, there was Eitie 
time for the two sides to do more 
than acquaint themselves rii 
some of the others' problems 

But some recommendations « 
certainly worth following up, id- 
ably to standardise occupation 
classifications In workers' con- 
tracts (a frequent cause ol mis- 
understanding) and to improve flu 
procedure by which migrant ra- 
kers who are legally expected b 
make social security payments l> 
a country like Saudi Arabia m 
able to have all or pari of tfei 
contributions reimbursed before 
returning home. 

No less Important wasps 
agreement to hold enow 
round-table meeting. . 

. For more than a decade, W 
vast Influx of Arab and Aslan i* 
grant labour into the oil-rich 
states has been largely unjJJ 
ned, unregulated and unexaai* 
This Is somethlg In which lajw 
Importers and labour expow 
alike have shared a complicity 01 
stance. „ 

For there now to be 
Intervention by the states lm®w“ 
requires first mutual recognljiw 
the size of the problem.and 
ond an appreciation that jt can I 
solved by joint co-operatwa g 

There Is a need for Intanw^ 
organisations to try to proj 0 . 
such an understanding. ^ 
seems more likely that the 1 
Initiative will have 
the larger states directly Invorvw- 

At the 9ame time, It ia 
to have more — and * 
research Into all aspects 
tuatlon. 

This would have the ---- s 
vantage of encouraging ^ 
collect more data, 
create more general Inierw » ^ 
human problem as well aa ® JIWl 
ness of ti 
ent types 



Migrant workers 
in the Gulf 


DESPITE the fall in oil prices, the Gulf nations will conti- 
nue to need migrant workers from Asia and other Arab 
states. This article, excerpted from a report written for 
the Minority Rights Group of London (*). considers the 
development of the migration movement and the prob- 
lems of the coming decade. 


LONDON — The oil price explo- 
sion of 1973-74 and the huge in- 
crease in revenues which followed 
triggered off a massive wave of 
6bour migration to the six Gulf 
: stales (Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, 
United Arab Emirates. Oman and 
Saudi Arabia) of a new and unu- 
sual type In world history. 

It consisted first of Arabs, then 
increasingly of Asian workers from 
the Indian subcontinent, Turkey, 
Iran, Afghanistan, South Korea, 
the Philippines, Thailand, Malaysia 
and Indonesia. 

Statistical estimates are of vari- 
able quality, but probably by the 
early 1980s there were some 6 
niBon foreigners working in the 
Gull region, of whom more than 2 
mifion were Arabs, about 3,750, 

000 from Asia, and the rest from 
Africa (including many refugees 
from Ethiopia and elsewhere), Eu- 
rope and the Americas. 

Tfite compares with a figure of 
toty about 660,000 migrant wor- 
kflra In 1970, the product of an 
afar boom, and 1,250,000 in 
1975 — perhaps a fifth of whom 
#ere Asians. 

Siffh was the mix of nationali- 
st !hat by 1980 Kuwait was em- 
ptying workers from 68 different 
countries. 

The most Immediate causes (for 
dramatic movement) were the 
shortage of labour in the 
^■populated Gulf states — 
r® ( ^y tried to develop their 
•'economies and to provide n 
variety of welfare services 
wijelr citizens — and the strik- 
“jwage and aalary differentials 
the labour-receiving and 
^■sending countries. 

9've a few examples: 

Bangladeshi pos- 
ne Q°hatlng contracts 
QdHfl t0 the Guff is 
E? " thl 0 assumption that Gulf 

Sloril ®, 6 ’ 8 times 33 high as 
stand kw or Passionals and 

wSSUP 6 ' 6 ,,m8S aB 

housemaids, labour- 

U«irtanSf 0k8canobtaln 
^teai wages in the Gulf. 

teac her who 
0 year ,n his own 

1 vSr SJ av ! at ,0aat $12,000 

Arabia ^ 0 * eac hing In Saudi 


in problem as wel as * 
of the huge variety 0*®, { 

ypes of movements Invowv i 

' to tha Off 


Labour migration i to the 

me characteristics ^ 

tha move of East the 


shares some ^ 
Mediterranean peasants 


wSffw'lB 


: Apart from a few bilateral 
^e only International 
,nitla , ve has . been the joint Tri- 
partite Inter-Regional Round Table 
on nternatlonal Migration held In 
Thailand in September 1984. 

i™ 8 ,. Waa sponsored by the 
SENSES* l f bour Organlstion 

from 13 countries (Ban^iade^h^in- influenCe eventa l0 ?f « to"co«* f 

K ndona?ia , Pakistan,, the Phi d,e 5881 for many y f 

jlpplnes and iThailahd rim £51 


cities of Western 
North America before 
and after World War ». 

But It Is more varied 
and even more difficuRf® ® ^ 
a satisfactory conduaton- # 
while, its effects wUI com M 
influence events In Asia ■"i 



E 9VP tia n peasant 
NM" ,n Saudi Arabia 

^°hot° Wn 031,1001 mlnl8 ' 

TllQ mloralU 

.cfeaifc ?* lfl bour was 

^aboomirt 7 y c i l08Bly t0 ^0 oil 
\\ ti' ° mportant ways. 

fhe demand 

& lr S whSe 2 mh oII ' exportln 0 
wing' the uk 0 a the same time 
lrt&3 evsrv' i^hoer-sendlng coun- 
at $ for th e n 5S nt m 6 to oompen8- 
rl80 ln the 
citizenTS S b ¥ enc ouraglng 
S W* 0 * abroad ^d 

x'^&C w,ion of 

Entries: wor- 
?j.tebour'm^?| - w ! t h other waves 

^ Q ^&‘h n fl ’H lh6rn0Veme ^ 
nu8u al ahd siSnm BeV0r at other 
^Icant features. 


First, unlike the import of Medit- 
erranean workers into Western 
Europe in the 1960s. it involved 
many technicians and professio- 
nals — not simply unskilled and 
semi-skilled labour. 

Second, the huge influx of 
Arabs and Asians into the smaller 
Gulf states meant that, by the 
early 1980s, something like 70 to 
80 per cent of Iheir labour force 
had come from abroad. 

Third, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, this huge movement took 
place with hardly any official co- 
operation between labour-sending 
and labour-receiving states — in 
marked contrast to the very de- 
tailed planning which went into the 
movement ol Turks to West Ger- 
many after 1962. 

Any study of the migrant labour 
in the Gulf must start with two 
large questions: What will be the 
size and composition of tha fore- 
ign labour force over the next five 
or ten years? And under what 
conditions will It serve? 

(Economist) Naiem A. Sherbiny's 
answer to the first question is that 
given certain assumptions about 
the future price of oil, government 
policy and the changing structure 
of the economy, the three major 
Gulf importing stales — Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait and the United 
Arab Emirates — will require a net 
addition of about a million new 
workers by 1990. 

He also argues that, at least In 
certain areas, these workers will 
have to have a higher degree of 
skill than their predecessors. 

The oil market has weakened 
considerably since Sherblny made 
his calculations, and his conclu- 
sion now looks too optimistic. 
Probably the only way it can come 
true is lor there to be a rapid re- 
covery of oil prices and a high 
dollar towards the end of the 
1 9B0s. 

Nevertheless, even if the 
present demand for labour slack- 
ens, the Gulf states will still find 
themselves with three groups of 
migrant workers for whom they 
will have to devise appropriate po- 
licies. 

These are: A' large pool of per- 
manent labour (dominated by In- 
dians and Pakistanis and, in the 
case of Saudi Arabia, by Egyp- 
tians and Yemenis): a rotating 
force of workers who come for 
short periods to fill existing posts 
in government and the private 
sector; and a small number of new 
arrivals needed to fill whatever 
new posts the level of economic 
activity allows. 

If present trends continue, a 
small proportion of the posts will 
be filled under officially-negotiated 
labour agreements, while the rest 
will go to Arabs and Aslans ac- 
cording to skill, language re- 
quirements and the dictates of an 
increasingly competitive labour 
market. 

Governments could have an Im- 
portant influence over the skills, 
origin, and period of contract of 
labour recruited, but only if they 
choose to exercise it in a syste- 
matic and coherent fashion. 

The second question Is more 
complicated. As labour-sending 
countries, the Arabs are likely to 
continue to play little role In either 



Sri Lankan workers in the Gulf 


the recruitment or the employment 
of their nationals. 

But it will be open to them to 
follow Jordan' 9 lead in signing bi- 
lateral agreements with labour- 

By Roger Owen 


importing neighbours, appointing 
Labour Attaches to their embass- 
ies and seeking to extend their so- 
cial security schemes (in Jordan's 
case on a voluntary basis) to wor- 
kers abroad. 

By far the most important labour 
exporter is Egypt, which until now 
has made almost no effort to look 
after the interests of its workers in 
the oil states, in spite of the harsh 
treatment many have received. 

Asian labour senders, on the 
other hand, will try to build on the 
institutional and legal framework 
already established, with the ma- 
jority of them (and all the larger 
ones) trying to ensure their de- 
parting workers leave with a 
proper contract detailing exact 
employment conditions, and labour 
recruiters, beside being efficiently 
organised, accept responsibility 
for those they send to the Gulf. 

One' loophole In most arran- 
gements is the failure to exercise 
proper control over the private re- 
cruiters. Here something may be 
learned from an Idea floated In the 
Philippines that the large number 
of officially recognised agencies 
should be reduced to just a few 
very big ones on the grounds that 


their operations would be easier to 
monitor, co-operation between a 
few agencies is better than com- 
petition between many, and in this 
way workers' interests might be 
better protected. 

Where the Asian labour expor- 
ters so far have failed signally to 
make any significant Impact is to 
extend safeguards past the re- 
cruitment process to the protec- 
tion of their workers in the Gulf it- 
self. 

This will become even more 
necessary in the future, for al- 
though the number of construction 
workers In camps may decline, 
pressures toward lower wages for 
longer hours will intensify as the 
recession continues. 

One method which might be ex- 
tended is that introduced by Pa- 
kistan in 1982, with its scheme for 
low-cost insurance for migrants, 
purchased before they leave for 
the Gulf, to provide cover against 
sudden job loss or death while 
abroad. 

Another is the creation ol a spe- 
cial organisation like the Overseas 


Pakistan Foundation specifically 
to look after Ihe interests of mi- 
grant workers abroad. 

Meanwhile (according lo one 
press report) a more radical 
scheme is contemplated by the In- 
dian government, with the aim of 
rationalising the terms of its wor- 
kers' contracts within Gulf labour 
laws, perhaps with the assistance 
of local governments to make sure 
contractual obligations are prop- 
erly upheld. 

This would be supplemented by 
a compulsory insurance scheme, 
paid for by an increase in the levy 
on departing migrants to cover the 
expenses caused by job loss or 
sudden death. 

Certainly, however, the major 
role in looking after Ihe interests 
of the migrants will have to be 
played by the Gulf Co-operation 
Council countries themselves. A 
major step in this direction would 
be the recognition that the prob- 
lem is a permanent one and not 
something which will somehow 
solve itself in time. 


(*) Migrant Workers In The Gulf, the report from which this 
article is excerpted, is available from the Minority Rights 
Group, 29 Craven Street, London WC2N 5NT, at a price of 
£1.80 or $3.95. 

Dr Roger Owen has been a Fellow of St Anthony's College, 
Oxford, and a lecturer on the recent economic history of the 
Middle East at Oxford University since 1964. 


Remittances from migrants 

Value of migrant remittances through official channels compared with total export earnings and 
GDP, 1982 ($ millions). 


Country 

Remittances 

Merchandise exports 

GDP 

Egypt 

2,074 

3,120 

26,400 


1,084 

753 

3,600 

9,200 

Sudan 

131 

499 


140 

2.026 

15,240 (1981) 
830 

South Yemen 

....411 (1981) 

580 

North Yemen 

... 1,118 

**•*»: 

44 

3,210 


. 329 

769 

3,170 


2,293 (1981) 

8,446 

29,550 

3,500 

Pakistan 

2,580 

2,403 

Sri Lanka 

290 

1,105 

1,500 

Indonesia 

n.a 

22,294 

90,160 

South Korea 

„. 126(1981) 

21,853 

68,420 

Malaysia 

5 

1 1,789 

25,870 

Philippines 

240 

5.010 

39,850 

Thailand 

616 

6,945 

36,790 

Turkey 

2,187 

5,685 

49,980 




Source: World Bank 
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By Hussein Shehadeh 
Special lo The Star 

THIS IS a question Westerners 
often ask themselves when they 
consider the situation in the 
newly rich Middle-East oil states. 
Behind this question lurks what 
one might call the Iranian ghost. It 
is a common belief in the West, 
that the Iranian revolution in 1979 
came about because the Iranian 
people were apposed to moderni- 
sation. in fact, the revolution was 
primarily the result of popular be- 
flef that this new-found wealth 
was unfairly distributed. It was 
also felt that foreign interests 
posed a throat to Iranian culture 
and religion. 

Following the revolution in Iran, 
(here were many who expected or 
were afraid that something simitar 
would also occur in the Arab oil- 
statos. This has not happened, 
however, nor is there anything lo 
suggest that it will. Firstly, these 
countries are generally much ri- 
cher than Iran, if one compares In- 
come from oil with the size of trie 
population. 

For this reason it has been 
possible to ensure the economic 
well-being of the whole population. 
Secondly, there is no clash of 
interests between the state and 
religious leaders as seen In Iran. 
Here we will concentrate on a sin- 
gle country, Oman, and then make 
some comparisons with the other 
states in the region. 

The Sultanate of Oman Is of 
particular Interest because It was 
the last Middle-Eastern country to 
start developing. This develop- 
ment is also considered to have 
been exemplary. 

From 1932 to 1970 the country 
was ruled autocratically by Sultan 
Said Bln Talmur who stood In the 
way of any reasonable social 
developments becausa he feared 
the political consequences. In 
1970, when he was deposed by 
his son, the present Sultan Qa- 
boos, there were only 10 kilome- 
tres of metalled roads In Oman, 
.one small hospital, three schools 
with a total of 900 pupils, no mod- 


:What price development? 

as soon as possible." How this W^r j r i 1 1 mi— 

aim was to be fulfilled In practice '■ 

was outlined especially In the 



Sultan Qaboos 

ern port facilities, ona single post 
office In the whole country, a tele- 
phone system with 500 subscrib- 
ers, no Industry, traditional agri- 
culture in a slate of decay and an 
inefficient fishing Industry. 

Most people lived In poverty. The 
country was plagued by disease 
and infant mortality was high. The 
wearing of trousers and specta- 
cles was forbidden, as were 


smoking and singing. II you 
wanted to leave your home in the 
capital Muscat in the evening, you 
had to carry a lantern. This has to 
been seen In the light of the fact 
that oil revenues had already 
started to flow In from the 
mld-00's. 

This could obviously not go on. 
The people gradually started to 
realise their country's potential 
and at the same time they became 
aware of developments In other oil 
states in the region. In a peaceful 
palace coup, Sultan Qaboos took 
over from his father, Sultan Said. 


as soon as possible." How this 
aim was to be fulfilled in practice 
was outlined especially in the 
country's 2 five-year plans 
(1976-81 and 1981-86). 

There are. of course, many fac- 
tors to be considered when im- 
plementing developments. Geo- 
graphical conditions have to be 
considered. A long-term economic 
policy cannot be based on one 
single factor such as oil. Many 
other evaluations must be made: 
other natural resources and their 
location; climatic conditions which 
are determining factors for pro- 
spective agriculture; the size and 
density of the population and so 
on. 

It Is not sufficient, however, to 
have a large enough population 
and some raw materials. The inha- 
bitants must be educated and the 
social system has to function well. 
An adequate infrastructure also 
has to be developed. It is necess- 
ary to develop the road network, 
the same applies to the ports, 
telecommunications and fun- 
damental facilities such as water 
supplies, electricity, etc. 

In many respects, conditions 
were good in Oman when develop- 
ment was started in 1970. The 
country Is similar in size to Italy 
and has a population of 1.5 million, 
which is large In comparison with 
the other Arab oil states. Climatic 
conditions are also favourable. 
Because of the monsoon winds 
from the Indian Ocean, rain falls 
especially in the South, which 
makes agricultural production 
possible on a reasonable scale. 

The country's coastline borders 
onto both the Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean which make9 extensive 
fishing possible. Oman Is strategi- 
cally situated tradewise, between 
Asia and Europe. Finally, it also 
has considerable deposits of min- 
erals such as copper, iron ore, 
chromium, nickel and marble. 

Much attention was concen- 
trated from the start on developing 
the education and health sectors. 
The number of schools at the 
beginning of 1984 reached 500. A 
total of 168,000 boys and girls 
now go to school. By the end of 
1985 there will be educational op- 
portunities for all. At the same 
time much has been done to er- 
adicate illiteracy in country areas, 
where adults can attend evening 
school. 




The writer - 

Irate on practical subjects such as 
medicine, agriculture, fishery, en- 
gineering etc. There are already a 
number of technical, agricultural 
and teacher training colleges in 
Oman. Enormous progress has 
also been made in the health sec- 
tor. There are now 15 hospitals, 
equivalent to one bed per 500 In- 
habitants. In addition, there are 
clinics In rural areas and mobile 
medical units which can reach 
even the most Isolated areas. 

' The five-year plans focus lo a 
large degree on developing an 
adequate Infra-structure and on a 
diversification of the economy. 
There are now 3,200 km metalled 
and 18,000 km gravel roads. 
There are several large port com- 
plexes, 4 international airports and 
electricity and water supplies have 
been greatly extended. 

Naturally enough, large sums 
have been Invested In agriculture 
and fisheries. Sizeable grants 
have been made to the recon- 
struction of traditional agriculture, 
at the same time to the reclama- 
tion of new farmland. They counl 
on being able to export food In a 
big way to the other Arab on 
states. The Bame goes for the 
fishing Industry. Fishermen 
receive subsidies for the pur* 
chase of modern vessels, motors 
and tackle. A fish processing in- 
dustry is under construction ana 
will secure Oman a considerable 
export Income in the future. 


ths manufacture of products 
hirh can reduce the capital- 
intensive import of building mat- 
Ite feo cement), foodstuffs. 
Scs etc. Liberal social legisla- 
tor ensures the welfare of the po- 
tion In addition to cash sup- 
Mri large sums are made avail- 
able for housing etc. 

The success of Oman's deve- 
lopment strategy can be deary 
seen. Several factors come Into 
□lay when explaining this success: 
the Omanis have never consid- 
ered themselves rich in compari- 
son to the larger oil states and 1 
have therefore never been Inter- 
ested in prestige projects. 

Throughout Its history as a sea- 
faring and trading nation. Oman 


has been in constant touch with 
foreigners and as a result has the 
prerequsite open attitude to new 
impulses. In addition, the popula- 
tion is relatively large so there are 
not as many foreign workers in 
Oman as in the other oil producing 
countries. 

Cultural friction as seen else- 
where has thus been avoided. Fin- 
ally the Omanis, as a nation of vill- 
age dwellers and peasants have 
craft traditions, in contrast to the 
other states in the region which 
have been populated by nomads. 

Dr HusBein Shehadeh is an Arab 
journalist based in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. He specializes in Arab 
affairs. 
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Sultan Qaboos visits the people 


By G.K. Nair 

Star Stall Wiiiu 

THE INTERNATIONAL Water Ski 
Jump classic, Ihe first evei to be 
held in Jordan, as part of the cele- 
brations marking the 50th birthday 
of His Majesty King Hussein on 
•4-15 November, 1985 has atlra- 
c 'ed the attention of tho entire 
8 P0ris world. 

The event was financed by ihe 
Arab Bank, Alia, the Royal Jorda- 
nian airline, and Ihr- Pepsi Com- 
ply with support from the- Jf.TT 
a nd the Holiday Inn Hotel. 1 1 was 
organised by the Ministry of Tour- 
sro and had participants from the 
United Kingdom. United States of 
Africa, Australia, Sweden, Au;>- 
' r(a - Canada, France and Italy. The 
event was a grand success ’.ays. 
u S°° rJ ‘ nator of l| it- competition 
. J “dan Gnabb ol ihu bG *•„«..*- 
ciarss, UK-hasnd ■.ctneanv »oi lh- 
proniotion of upon-.,. 

inii.riu lMiv • ■. ■ i . 1 • ••••,• : 
■-‘ch ili<: niro,:i.«fr .;•• 

'•'■"-'iiii m,.. , 

•' • : k’.i -. 

• ...... ■ ■, 

f h 'J tn» - . r . -» . i ■. . .,, . ; 

luillU-l-., . '. 

’ I .. ■ 

' -m? wc-iv .. ,-,i •.*, 

7 ^ ?*V- r - Bnon 
•'• Swfn ! hR wat '*' -»■; w;,i..n::-.M 
- Condi ?«r erl tt,e P’AfUOlp^.lrt'-. <aftr.*l 

.. wnduct'ng a study .l>u- aru-n. 

• • SQuinmfi . arran 9 et t the airlift of 
anti the participants 
va hous parts of-.the world..' 

Mis r Wd r i r % S . heeria . President of 
. Jilon ^ Skiing Associa- 

■ : ::St 8 -aiiL 0V f? lri 9 body of the 
• .-y : ; ^ ylSrieq the area and 
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Building boom In Ruwl (above and below) 


Aqaba attracts water skiiers 
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here. “We are thinking of holding 
an annual athletic event in Jor- 
dan," Mr Gnabb continued. 

Two world equestrian cham- 
pions Mr Harvey Smith and David 
Broome will be assigned with the 
job of training the Jordanian 
sportsmen in equestrian events. 
Also trained horses are to be 
brought to Jordan as the horses 
available here ore not trained for 
the event. He hopes that it could 
be arranged by the end of next 
year for which the finances would 
come from outside. 

Next year's water Ski Jump 
classic, according to Mr Brian 
Gnabb will be somewhat different: 
more attractive and thrilling with 
imn*r participants and skiing 
trick* Also there will be m.-nc- 
apart iroin low tnun> tliinps, 
i r.i (.-nhrTl. iiii llic> •.t»Hf l'il'' i:' 1 t 'ri l"- 1 
Pin n<ii 


He says that it was in teres Uno 
to see His Majesty King Hussein 
water skiing. He Is a very good 
and prolicient water skiler. Hit 
spirit in sports is almost same ns 
in hie peace elforls in the Middle 
East. His Majasly does a lot id 
sports by pnrticiputing in sports 
events, Brian adds. 

Another observation he made 
for not hoving more sports events 
in the region and poor tourism is 
the media presentation of tho re- 
gion abroad ns a dangerous and 
turbulent area But when .one vi- 
sits the region, especially Jordan, 
one realizes that all those medio 
presentation and the perception 
built up in hie mind are wrong. And 
it is u right *lep tnk*n by the Min- 
istry *»l Tout Inm I" orijanifttr 
MK,i, nvunlb v/lm l. '.oiskJ wi'iH 
| ii n 'I iC.it -/ I •■'li'l 

i i ■ ,f- ■ , H i-.jr . 
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ill 1 ; •.uur' if- 'it 'I' ?i "‘ J •■'di'ii-.'UT *- 
fp* ..vents 0. th.f 
Brian Gnabo tuid 
“I tici>j to do mors sports 
events in Jordan , he says J[l _e 
company is also planning, to con- 
duct an equestrian event in Jor- 
dan He said, according to me 
current plans, it w® t» a 
East series including Jordan, 
Egypt, and Saudi Arabia. 


Thru. y : ’ 1 ' , 

;I1 sl.c • Ji'.ti / I't". ii'*' '-’"'v ' 

r.Eik is lnc» ol [r.'.liHi»3 v / ,, 'C'- ,!l 
i»je,T.e«l and rarmoliun. 1 “ i ^ 
tiaman sportsmen ‘.oulo aUneve 
fnternalioiwl standn.da through 
nroner and intensive training and 
by arranging to compete with 
world class athletes.Andorthat, 
such events have to be held In the 
country. The facilities such as sta- 
dia are excellent here. An ath 
meeting could also be organised 


ilk- 1 * In i Ju-.t 011 Mi,.! :-.l::iriii 
in Ai‘|rib.. cn I -I - I I'iOvCt iii L ■*.•>, is 
tiding pi~»i’Hs;.‘jOj nnd v/oi>ld Lf. 
ready u* be shown on tr-levision ir> 
Europe and Australia soon. The 
countries that have beon con- 
tacted at present are the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, Aus- 
tria, Spain. Italy, the United States 
and Australia and it is expected 
that the film will be shown on the 
commercial channel in 3-4 months 
time. 
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A tragic affair 
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THIS WEEK we were reminded of the ugly fact that terrorism is here to stay for 
a while. The tragedy of the hijacked Egyptian plane, which ended In the loss of 
over 60 Innocent lives, has brought two essential questions Into the limelight. 
The first is how to prevent future hijacking attempts and the second is what to 
do when a plane is hijacked. 

The failure to communicate with the hijackers of the Egyptian plane and the 
subsequent events which followed have all shocked us to an extent that we call 
upon world governments to take the matter of air piracy to the highest official 
levels. There must be a way to prevent terrorists from slipping through airport 
controls with their weapons and grenades. There must be means to handle the 
boarding of passengers in a way that will make it impossible for terrorists to 
hijack civilian aircraft. These bloody episodes must end. 

But, knowing that there will always be a corrupt airport official who will betray 
all principles for some cash, governments must also devise ways to deal with 
hijackers once the incident takes place. Egypt’s decision to storm the plane 
was full of loopholes. The whole world knew about Egyptian commandos 
heading for Malta from Egyptian press sources. There was no doubt inthe 
hijacker's mind (hat the Egyptian government was planning to send troops In to 
the plane and rescue the hostages. Thus the bloody end. 

It is now clear that from now on we will have to expect bloody endings. The 
terrorists who hijacked the Egyptian plane killed at least two passengers in cold 
blood. They had no demands and it was obvious that they would have conti- 
nued to murder innocent passengers If they had the time. The principle of using 
force with the terrorist Is a sound one. But no government can take the risk if It 
did not have the trained men and the necessary equipment to attack the plane. 
Obviously the Egyptian commandos lacked a number of elements which led to 
the sad end. 

Jordan and foreign labour 

LABOUR MIGRATION Is as old as time and the world has been witnessing it j 
almost everyday. There are over 150,000 foreigners working In various sectors 1 
In Jordan. These workers are found in the offices, hospitals, homes and on the 
farms. And they have come from different countries ail over the world. 

Most of these workers are professionals whose skills are not easily available 
In the country, for example nurses. However, a good number of these foreig- 
ners are semi-skilled or unskilled end are people who can only provide manual 
labour at the construction sites and on the farms. But all these foreign workers 
have undoubtedly made a great impact on the growth of Jordan's economy 
through their various contributions in whatever jobs they find themselves. 

The government also deserves a pat on Its back for passing the Jordan labour 
law which regulates the hiring of foreign labour. Much as the country needs 
foreign workers, care has been taken to prevent unemployment among Jorda- 
nians. Hence, foreigners who hold Jobs for which Jordanians are qualified lose 
these jobs to the citizens. 

Yet, as it were,' foreign labour in certain categories Is relatively cheaper than 
local labour. This has created a situation where a foreigner can hold a lob for 
which a Jordanian Is qualified, because, the citizen may not accept the lower 
wages offered to him or her, which the foreigner will In most cases accept. 

Another Important factor which needs to be taken cAre of very well is the 
employer-employee relations. This Is a major cog around which Increased pro- 
ductivity can be achieved. There have been several incidents of sharp disa- 
greements between foreign workers and their employers, most of which arise 
from poor working. conditions. We believe there should always be good working 
relations between employers and their employees If any success is to be 
achieved, It should be understood that both employer and employee are very 
Important In business or whatever venture one undertakes. 

We therefor© call on all employers and employees both foreign and local to 
live up to their obligations. This call also extends to domestic workers, such as, 
maidservants and houseboys etc. The harmony between these people and their 
employers could lead to hard work and Increased productivity, and In the event, 
the Incidence of turning ohe Into a 20th century 'neo-slave' would be elimin- 
ated. ’• , '• .. . • . • 

Letters to the Editor* wittvttie writer's full name and addressTX 
\ should be sent to: The Editor, The Jerusalem Star, P.O. 80 * 591,1 
Amman Jordan. Letters may be edited for reasons of clarity and/or 
i apace. Writers' names and/or addressed can be withheld ubon . i 
Vf- reduest. ’ ■ ■ J 
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Refugee protectors run 
out of money 


By Thomas W. Netter 

GENEVA — While United Nations offi- 
cials and delegates in New York have 
been loudly touting their relative merits 
and accomplishments, one of the UN’s 
key agencies, the office of the High 
Commissioner for Refugees, has been 
running out of money. 

In the past few weeks, the UNHCR has 
appealed to its 70 donor nations to 
make up an enormous gap created ear- 
lier this year by a strong dollar that cut 
down contributions made in other cur- 
rencies, end huge emergency food aid to 
Africa’s drought victims. 

The outgoing High Commissioner, 
Paul Hartllng of Denmark, has told UN 
HCR donors that sopie education, con- 
struction and seminar programmes have 
been cut, and a new budget for 1986 
has been scaled back. 

But officials say the organisation, 
which twice has won the Nobel Peace 
prizes, will go on functioning. 

In Its 34 years, the UNHCR has helped 
25 million people. The financial crisis 
has focussed attention on how the orga- 
nisation Is managed and how its pro- 
grammes are administered. 

The problem has also created difficul- 
ties In the selection of a new High Com- 
missioner. But no-one has directly criti- 
cised Hartllng,: whose eight-year tenure 
is up at the end of this year. The kindly, 
soft-spoken Dane has seen the UNHCR 
budget Increase 500 per cent to cope 
with a tidal wave of new refugees. 

In recent years, more than 500,000 
Vietnamese boat people have fled their 
homeland since the Communist victory: 
some three million people have left Af- 
ghanistan, where Soviet troops are being 
challenged by Afghan militias, for Pakis- 
tan and Iran; hundreds of thousands fled 
the fighting which accompanied the 
.Vietnamese InyaBlon of Cambodia; and 
this year alone, more than 6 million Afri- 
cans have roapied the drled-up plains, 


escaping drought In Ethiopia, Somalia 
and the Sudan. 

How doea the UNHCR deal with these 
numbers? With about 1,400 employees 
In Geneva and around the world, and an 
annual budget that began this year at 
$400 million, was slashed to $319 mill- 
ion, but was swamped by the African 
emergency drought relief budget that 
suddenly mushroomed to $107 million. 

When officials counted their resources 
recently, they found only $262 million 
had been raised for the general budget, 
and $17 million remained to be raised 
for the African emergency drought ap- 
peal. 

The total was $74 million, the biggest 
deficit ever, whittled down finally to $40 
million In shortfall. 

At a conference of African states here 
In 1984, the UNHCR sought to wed 
development aid to refugee aid for tne 
first time, and so provide an Infrastruc- 
ture to eliminate refugee problems be- 
fore they began. 

The Immediacy of the African problem 
has forced many nations to postpone 
their start-up of this type of programme, 
while slowing down cash for others. The 
result has been to delay what might nave 
helped ease the situation. 

"The best durable solution In many si- 
tuations would be world peace, 
one UN official. "But that's something 
no amount of money seems able to 
buy." 

Some Western donor countries, while 
not openly supporting any of the key 
candidates for the post of High Com- 
missioner, nevertheless favour Rea 
CrosB director of operations Jean-Plerre 
Hocke, 47, regarded as a skilled man- 
ager, over Butros Ghali, 63, the Egyptian 
Minister of State. for Foreign Affairs, who 
: fits more Into the mold of traditional 
commissioners as a "statesman." 

Ohe Western diplomat said, "The UN 
HCR has been running on a crisis basis 
for years. Many countries want a skilled 
manager." 


Death of 
an oasis 
( 2 ) 

iFEW MONTHS ago I wrolo on tho death 
Itihe Azraq oasis. I miked about the drying 
(marshland and swamps because of ux- 
«ssive pumping of water by Ihc fjovoi n- 
fliflil to quench Ihe thirst of Amman and 
aihsr large cities in the Kingdom. I pointed 
ad that with the dlsappeamnc.fi ol water 
ton Azraq and the advance of tho desert, 
indent migratory route of wild lowl is 
bound to change. 

(tow, | am told that the fears ol many 
M been confirmed. There is no water in 
«qa, the flat area where water appears 
ton the months of September until early 
ipil each year. As a result no wild lowl 
iW sighted this year, except lor a few 
souls, which came to Inspect the once nn- 
Lral haven for tens of thousands of mlyra- 
yy birds. Also, there's some fear that sa- 
id/ of soil is rising to a dangerous level 
-it even if water comes back to th«.- qn it 
nibe too salty for birds to visit 

So the oasis is actually dead and the loss 
is that of every Jordanian. What pains me 
rest 19 that we did nothing to save it It died 
\ihOul any attempts on >>vn side to do 
semething about it. Naim ally, an all i.f uur 
taes are our enemies (join:,. wildlife 
('pels say that tlx* now mi'ii. dory muir 
‘a been shifted to in.ntli< ni f Vili 
vmely lake Tlbei ins. when' .ihund.int w.di-i 
;'4 strict lows preventing unln «*ni » d In ml - 
rg have provided an unpren'donlod haven 
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By Osama El-Shertf 


for thousands of birds — n boost to Israel's 
touristic attractions. 

The saddening thing is that Azraq was 
and still is a protected area. According to 
the Royal Society for Ihe Conservation of 
Nairn a (RSCN) it is a national park, a 
sanctuary that enjoys full protection against 
misuse mikI abuse. But that did not prevent 
tho Write i Authority from drilling so many 
wells and turning on so many pumping sta- 
tions to get every possible drop of water 
from tiie area against warnings that ex- 
cessive pumping will eventually dry up Ihe 
sweet water reserves, especially in dry win- 
ter, and raise the salty water table. The 
point is that even with the disappearance of 
the natural sanctuary we still face the total 
and irreversible drying up of the underground 
aquifers. 

All of tin's should be taken in the light of a 
national policy to preserve and protect the 
utilisation ol natuial resources. I see the 
story of Azraq as a total mishandling of 
national wealth and resources. It calls for an 
immediate investigation of the current poli- 
cies and the launching of an emergency 
plan to stive whatever is left to be saved. 

.Mi d.m is a country which enjoys limited 
natuial losomcos among which is water. I. 
ami undi*i stand Ihe eventual clash between 
environmentalists and development plan- 
ners I can comprehend the issue of having 


to face thirsty cities and the increasing de- 
mands on officials to solve the problem of 
water shortages In Jordan. But what I can 
never accept is to solve these problems — 
even temporarily — at the expense of des- 
troying a valuable natural resource like that 
ol Al Azraq region. 

The problem is that it is difficult for the 
RSCN to make Ihe death of Azraq a 
national issue. How many will care? For the 
majority of people the question of providing 
drinking water to millions is far more impor- 
tant than saving few miles ol greenery in a 
remote desert where birds rest each year. 
But the issue is much more deeper than 
that. Azraq is only one example of how 
sketchy development projects produce 
more harms than gams in the long run. The 
basic issue ol providing drinking wutwr to 
Ammnnites will remain long after Azraq and 
its water disappears. It is then that van will 
have to face more basic issues and em- 
brace the same problems we were trying to 
avoid. 

Members of the RSCN wore promised 
that pumping will gradually deer ease in Az- 
raq after the Der Alla project is launched 
But again the Der Alla project has problems 
of its own which requires some investiga- 
tions. Meanwhile, tlreio are indications that 
pumping from Al Azraq will continue ag- 
gressively until planners can find another 
waterhole to o-ploit and destroy. 




WE TWO-year old ethnic crisis In Sri Lanka 
n8 unr ®solvod. Tiro reasons suom 
Owommenfs slackness in lintllng 
pcarttcal [solution to tho problem. The inter - 
violations ol tiro coaao-fire by tho 
vwammeni forcoB and the Tamil guerrillas 

uTrtLu? r r 3tla “ared the peace efforts 
w 1,10 Indian government’s initiative. 

ow?J na . na ^ 8 ^ 10 bring tire Sri Lankan 
fc^tand the Tamil rebel lenders to 
ever iKo Ia table early this year How- 
to ’ ® 80Conc * round of talks between the 
L,«I i® 1 )! an£ t the Tamils broko down in 


Sri Lanka and Tamils 


India wore being called to New Delhi for dis- 
cussions in a bid lo revive the stalled peace 
negotiations between the Sri Lankan gov- 
ernment and tho Tamil leaders. It is also for 
tho Colombo government to take a pragma- 
tic approach to reach a settlement through 
negotiations. 

A military solution. If Sri Lankan govern- 
ment perceives lo achieve, to the ethnic cri- 
sis Is very difficult for the reason that the 
Tamil guerrillas are reportedly well equipped 


Also. Sri Lanka's decision to spend 10 per 
cent of its next year's budget on defence to 
combat Tamil rebels creates a feeling 
among tho Tamils that the government is 
thinking of a military solution. The govern- 
ment in Colombo should not forget that mi- 
litary solutions have not proved so far else- 
where In world as the right step to resolve 
crisis. Such a decision could only aggravate 
the situation and claim more lives, shatter- 
ing Ihe economy and peace of the country 
for years to come. 


tons! In T~ i " 1 "•■•NO UIUIWI UUWII III 

tSfl iJ T bj , the ca P‘ta' Ol Bhutan, foil- 
f %QBd th r- 0ut by Ihe Tamil loaders who 
»ino thL t . 0,n bo government of rnnss- 
in .E'* 8 - The Indian government's 
|M" »«? ng the Tamils crisis arises 


nta Dm fn„i ill ° IOIIIII& unaia .iris-fa 

* Tamila - J 1 has n lar fl° popu! ihon<c ol n . 

aniiis hving m Tamil Nadu with close re- .°** B0 


Tamils in <sS^ n ^ c . relations with tho minority 
Strait • ° n ^® nka Across the narrow Pa Ik 

^^dlr!L?I 0a ^ n ® con cern of Mew Delhi »s 
bicethXyjb© outbreak of ethnic vio- 

U&BndS Of Sri I anlron Tumili: liana 



“Otsednll 0 ,. 8 , of ®ri Lankan Tamils have 
fecoffls a II nclia * 0r “Wy- “ has now 
nS!S sn on New Delhi, with the 
A oou2I more socio-economic problems. TAMILS 
^slerMr nkl? e D eks a 9° ‘be Indian Foreign ^ofpopuiatwn 
tylerencs m r Ran ? Btl agal said at a news BB n« f 50% 

SBAS?* correspondents of ** 

. a Political Wfl s continuing efforts fesa over 20 % 

^ N "thn 5 Dn of Sri Lanka's ethnic .... ah Iona as a More than 2,000 people were killed In 

JSjSJ of ,he matter is the to meet any such eventuaNUes. As tongas ■ 8lnce the erupt |on of ethnic vlol- 

Sj cl ^ e ly H tovto 1 w n 86 we are a b ,e 1° work solution Is delayed a setllement 0nce \ n the country two yeara ago. The der- 

P&aca ar *l effi hf ■■ Crea,in 0 a climate of W jn become more and more complex and aj|m0nt of the nation’s economic Ih^aajruc- 
Meanwhiu difficult. The only way to find a peaceful ^ 0n(j thB irnrner8l0n 0 f peace and stabil- 

N ^& h ,t re « p0flBd bombing of the settlement Is a political solution by giving jty un der the currents ol ' vtohjjce, have 
®.ri Lankan airforce in the Tamils more say in the Federal govern- created a sense of Insecurity in P op . 


m OX* 20% 


to meet any such eventuallMes. As tonga# a More 3T2hnfc viol- 

solution Is delayed a settlement to the crisiB vioie ^ ^ counlry two year0 a go. The dor- 

will become more and more comptex a ajjm0nt of |he na t| 0n - 8 economic injraajruc- 
Hi (fin lit. The only way to find a peaceful , .. i mrner8 , on of peace and stabil- 


SuSJfaMhii S ri ^ ka w bere the ment and^e Tamil dominated' north eastern 

that tliegwarmnent jn re ^ r u 0 na4 n fo their^pu 1st Ion would only Give and take policy Is the best way to 
°* a mi, itary solution proportions _ an d a sense of w hloh the Sri Lankan government and the 

Delhi fa reportedly think- Give them the con wence dQ]ng M |he Tamilg 8hou id stick to. Autonomy to the 
USfl bfffiL a i‘°bgh stand towards Sri security and equality. thwarted as Tamil regions under the concept of a united 

^ *5? frequent violation of secessionist demands could be Sri Lanka, and under the 

both . sides especially Ihe it will bring the TuiIb _ totp i mamstrea ^ federal government can heto nggm the 


eastern 


r^mmsni especially me n win u«my '' j'*,h^orb them as me rt 

i&L^ plle lhe formation of of Sr» Unkan poll toe and so cr[g|8 

/ committee. part and parcel of thexoW wne |he , £ 

leaders living in Soujh have been living for centuries. 
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s that has been plaguing the Island for. 
last two years. 




Mandela’s 
release-key 
to peace 


SPECULATIONS WERE high In South 
Africa last week that the black nation- 
alist leader Mr Nelson Mandola Incar- 
cerated for the past 23 yoars by tho 
apartheid authorities may soon be rel- 
oased. 

Among the reasons for theso spe- 
culations was the fact that Mandela 
was given permission to speak to his 
lawyers, a very raro incident since ho 
was found guilty of planning to over- 
throw the government In 1962. 

However, the hopes of tho majority 
of tho speculators were dashed when 
on Saluday Mandola who was until 
then receiving treatment In a hospital 
woe sent back to jail. 

Mr Mandela's health has been of 
great concern to his family and the 
African population, and for the first 
time since he was jailed, Mandela was 1 
transferred outside the prison walls | 
last week to a hospital for medical I 
treatment. | 

The dilemma of the apartheid gov- J 
ernment Is whether to release Man- 
dela unconditionally or continue to 
keep him In jail. At 67, Mandela is 
getting old and weak and has been 
suffering from a disorder In his prost- 
ate gland. If he dies In prison, the 
consequences will be very bloody be- 
cause It would spark off a new wave 
of unprecedented black violence In 
South Africa. On the other hand, the 
government Is afraid of the effects an 
unconditional release of Mandela wlll- 
have on the nationalist activities In 
the country, especially the activities 
of the African National Council (ANC) 
the group Mandela led before his Im- 
prisonment. 

Already, Botha’s demand to Man- 
dela to renounce violence as a condi- 
tion for his release has been rejected 
by the latter and there can't be any 
change from this stance by Mandela. 
The apartheid government haB no axe 
to grind any more as It seems to be 
realising also that the long Imprison- 
ment of Mandela could not destroy 
tho ANC or black nationalism. 
Whether Mandela Is released or not, 
the resistance will continue. 

But It were better Mandela was 
freed Immediately to avoid the un- 
necessary confrontations that are 
taking place In South Africa. After all, 
Mandela was not a murderer to have 
been given a life sentence. He was 
only fighting tpr freedom for hla 
motherland and fatherland, 

The fact is that, Nelson Mandela's 
unconditional release from Jail is long 
overdue. When It Is done it will help 
end the current unreBt In South 
Africa. President Botha and his other 
colleagues In government should now 
meat the black leaders to discuss a 
just and lasting solution to the prob- 
lem- A prelude to this. It should be re- 
emphasized is the Immediate and un- 
conditional release of Mr Nelson Man- 
dela. 

While the problem drags on, the 1 
'murder' of people In black townships 
continues unabated. Last week's 
count was 43. And the world ap- 
parently watches helplessly the brutal 
massacre of Innocent people. 
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Egypt’s return to the Arab 
world 


THE NEWSPAPER AI-ITTIHAD of Abu 
Dhabi hails the remarks made by Egyptian 
President Hosm Mubarak during his visit to 
Omnn last week and calls on Arab slates to 
consider Mubarak's statements carefully 
and seriously so that Egypt could be all- 
owed to join the common Arab march and 
contribute to the collective Arab effort in the 
various fields. 

The paper refers to President Mubarak's 
assertion that the Camp David agreement 
has been frozen and has become merely a 
historical document and his reaffirmation 
that Egypt staunchly supports (lie Pales- 
tinian cause and other Arnb issues. It says 
that Iheso statements leave no pretext for 
any Arnb party to continue ignoring its role 
in backing Egypt's strength until Cairo frees 
itself completely from the curbs imposed 
upon it by the Camp David accords. 

The outcome of the 
superpowers summit 

Al-Bayan newspaper of Dubai says that 
regardless of any agreement or under- 
standing the two superpowers have 
reached on the Middle East, the region's 
nations can Impose their own will and abort 
the consequences of any accord that Is 
solely based on the two superpowers' own 
strategic Interests. 

“Arab and Muslim nations should not dis- 
regard what the two superpowers might 
have agreed upon with regard to the Arab- 
Israell conflict and the Iran-lraq war but at 
the same time these nations must not sur- 
render to the terms of any agreement 
reached In Geneva. Those who have been 
trying to put an end to the devastating war 
between Iraq and Iran must persist In their 
efforts until they finally succeed in extin- 
guishing the blaze," Al-Bayan writes. 

Al-Nahar newspaper in Beirut says 
hopes attached to Reagan-Gorbachev sum- 
mit by small nations are something and the 
goals and objectives of the United Slates 
and the Soviet Union are something else. 

The Lebanese paper explains that Rea- 
gan agreed to go to Geneva after realizing , 
his dream of rebuilding the American 
strength and after becoming fully convinced 
thet Star Wars programme can secure com- 
plete protection for the United States. On 
Ihe other hand, the paper adds, Gorbachev 
went to the summit to try to persuade Rea- 
gan to give up his strategic Defence 
Initiative. Both states thus were merely 
seeking to come to agreement on arms con- 
trol with regional issues, such as the Middle 
East conflict, given little or no consideration 
In their debates. 

The Kuwaiti newspaper Al-Ral Al-A'am 
notes that in the past 29 years, the Soviets 
and Americans met tens of times with the 
two sides trying to achieve no progress to- 
wards a solution to the Middle East conllicl 
and the Palestinian problem. It laments the 
fact that the Arabs have been used to look 
upon other states for solutions to Arab 
problems and have never been able to force 
these states to exert serious effort to effec- 
tively contribute to find solutions based on 
Arab demands. 

The Kuwaiti paper also remarks that nu- 
clear deterrence in the 1960s and arms 
control In the 1970s and In the present dec- 
ade have been the main concern of the two 
Superpowers. At present and In the light ot 
the US Insistence of going ahead with the 
Star Wars programme, Arab skies are all a 
part of the International arena for this war. 

The summit; the paper, adds, might have* 
discussed the emigration of Soviet Jews to 
Israel upon the US request, for this Is the 
sole subject which concerns the US admi- 
nistration because the issue can serve the 
US strategy regarding Israel. .' 

"As long as Inter-Arab differences and 
fragmentation remain, US-Soviet meetings 
at all level, continue' to be an Arab illusion 
. because - only the Arabs themselves can, 
through their own effort, impose the solu- 
tion Ihey seek ', Al-Ral Al-A'am asserts. 

Af-Watan, a Kuwaiti 1 newspaper; ex- 
presses the view that the Reagan-Gprbac- 
hev summit has come.up..w]ih nothing .new 
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"The present international situation pro- 
vides the Arabs, in view of their potentials 
and abilities, with the opportunity to impose 
their own will and end the US-lsraeli arro- 
gance", ihe paper asserts. 

The Iran-lraq war 

Al-Ral Al-A'am newspaper also writes 


The paper praises the Soviet attitude, 
saying that new waves of Soviet Jewish 
emlgrees would become settlers in the oc- 
cupied Arab territories. It adds that the So- 
viet stand will undoubtedly bring the Arabs 
and the Soviets closer to each other. 

AI-Ra'I newspaper puts part of the blame 
for not discussing the Middle East al the 
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hev summit nas ramp up. wun notning new 
'as far as the Mkkj|e East probleriv- Is 
concerned. It calls dh . the Arabs, Jo fbrgeit 
■ the summit and ' concentrate \ Instead: 6h 
common aotlbn to realize their objectives. •; 


that an end to the Iran-lraq war wilt make 
Israel lose many elements of strength and 
superiority. It explains, that the confronta- 
tion with Israel begins with stripping it of the 
weapons which have contributed to its mint- 
. ary superiority. One of these weapons, the 
paper remarks, is the continuation of the 
Gulf war. 

The paper asserts that if Iran Is really 
serious about liberating Jerusalem, it should 
take the first step towards that goal by 
ceasing its fire 1 against the Iraqis and other 
Arab people. 

Ad -D ustou r newspaper com mends ' the 
stand of the Soviet Union In resisting US 
and Zionist pressures concerning the emi-* 
gratlon of Soviet Jews to Israel. It says that 
: the Americans and Israelis have moblised all 
their forces to force Moscow to agree to 
their demands. Moscow, the paper notes, 
has hot ' Ignored ■ • the' pressures; blit re- 
1 apanded.by convincing the others of its own 
; ;, view8i ; 


Geneva summit on the Arabs. It explains 
mat the Arabs should have held their own 
summit and submitted proposals to the 
Geneva meeting about the Middle East and 
the Palestinian question. 

"The superpowers would have taken up 
the region s affairs had these affairs been 
put forth to them through a collective Arab 
move , the paper asserts. 


Israeli Prew 


The statements made by a responsible 
Soviet official at Geneva emphasised the 
necessity for the PLO to participate in the 
mternationajj peace conference, ■ writes Zo 
naderlch. . Those statements showed the 
foresight of the policy makers In the Soviet 
Union as they have been working for years 
to. find factual basis for achieving' compre- 
hensive peace In the Middle East. In 1967, 


the Soviet Union severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Israel in protest against the occui 
pation of other peoples' territories by force* 

Since then it took into consideration th« 
legitimate rights of the Palestinian peoDk 
when talking about resolving the Middle 
East conllicl, as those rights are the corner 
stone for any settlement. The Soviet stand 
was crowned in 1977 with the American- 
Soviet declaration of 1977 which confirmed 
the necessity for convening an international 
conference in which all parties concerned 
will participate (including the PLO). 

Maarive writes about the fate of the 
national unity government and says that the 
crisis between the two partners in the gov- 
ernment has ended without complications 
but only after holding a cabinet session in 
which Sharon apologised. However we dou- 
bt that the government will last long. Al- 
though Ariel Sharon was obliged to offer an 
apology as required by the Prime Minister 
yet the crisis has shaken the government s 
position." Sharon did not kneel, he only 
complied with the pressure brought to boar 
upon him by his colleagues in the Likud and 
the Intervention of the Minister of Interior, 
Peretz" says the paper. But this crisis has 
left its aftermath effects. It did not however 
strengthen the government which has all 
along been weak. 

Hadashot also writes about the Sharon 
crisis which has been solved temporarily. 
But the ending of the crisis says the paper 
did not make the government s position 
stronger. Current contradictions and dis- 
putes prevailing between the two big parties 
on political and economic matters will 
sooner or later lead to the dissolution of the 
government. And as long as neither parly 
will be able to form a minority government 
headed by one of the parties, therefore new 
elections must take place for the Knesset. If 
new elections are held the results will be 
disappointing to both parties as one or the 
other party will need the support of Ihe 
smaller parties to enable it form a govern- 
ment. 

Al Fajr Arabic newspaper writes about 
the meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the PLO In Baghdad and says the subject of 
the meeting was the stand of the PLO with 
regard to Security Council Resolutions 242 
and 338. Everybody knows that the United 
States conditions that the PLO should re- 
cognize those two resolutions before Ihe 
US recognizes and talks to the PLO. The 
Executive Commit lee has in the past acce- 
pted all Ihe resolutions of the United 
Nations concerning the Palestine problem. 
The PLO does not accept In particular those 
two resolutions because they deal with the 
Palestinians as refugees, and further the 
PLO was not a party to them. 

Moreover, radical changes took place m 
the Arab-lsraet conflict alter the issue of 
those two resolutions, as since then, sev- 
eral General Assembly Resolutions were 
issued recognizing the national rights of the 
Palestinian people. Add to that, in the mean 
time the PLO came to the fore in the politi- 
cal arena and attracted the eyes of all the 
world to the political aspect of the Pales- 
tinian problem and most of the states re- 
cognized the rights of the Palestinian peo- 
ple to self-determination with the exception 
of the US and Israel as both considered the 
Palestinian problem as involving civil rights 
only and not national. To talk about Resolu- 
tion 242, Ihe paper concludes, without link- 
ing it with the right of the Palestinian people 
to self-determination will only keep the si- 
tuation frozen which has been so for a long 
time. 

Al Cuds Arabic newspaper writes that 
there are indications that some modification 
has been made to the American conditions 
to conduct negotiations with the PLO- 
some commentators say that the modifica- 
tion was an addition to the known American 
conditions and does not evince any flexion" 
jty In Washington's stand. The sources o 
the news are Israeli official circles which oo 
not want any American-Palestinlan discuss- 
ions whatsoever. Leniency In the American 
conditions for recognising the PLO and ne- 
gotiating with it Is a step forward in the rign 
direction although other step9 must oe 
taken to approach the Arab-Palestinia 
stands. Washington Insisted previously ina 
the PLO should first recognise ex s j 
tence of Israel and Resolutions 242 an 
338 before undertaking any American 
Palestinian negotiations. 

; The elimination of the first condition 
•.which "Is the prior recognition of isra 
shows that the USA Is somewhat real su^ 
and logical In Its stand although there is 
lot for it to do to enhance its credibility w 
regard to the Palestinian problem. 
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By Pam Dougherty 

Star Staff Writer 

ARAB AIR CARGO (AAC) the 
specialist cargo carrier esta- 
tfished in 1982 as a Joint ven- 
hre between Alia, the Royal 
Jordanian Airline and Iraqi Air- 
ways, Is planning to approach 
oilier Arab airlines with a view 
to their taking a share in the 
nmpany'8 activities. 

MC has been encouraged by an 
irpwemenl in its position In 
1885 marked by a 58 per cent in- 
crease In revenues in the period 
January to September. Revenues 
lor this period In 1984 were $7.9 
ndllon as against $12.5 million for 
January-September 1985 and the 
company Is now confident of 
reaching Its 1985 target of a sixty 
peccant revenue increase. 

AAC Director General Ghassan 
M points out that the company's 
wne and charter have always 
nude it dear that it was designed 
«a pan-Arab venture. Mr All says 
tel the Middle Eastern air cargo 
*** is flood and that it should 
p steadily In the coming years. 
'* believes that regional co- 
Wlon among Arab airlines 
"Ml pot them In a much stronger 
W'ten to meet competition Irom 
alsida airlines. 

Mf- AH attributes the Improvem- 
JJl In 1986 to two mein lactors. 

first was a decision lute iu 
*84 to transfer from scheduled 
tenrtces to a purely charter opera- 
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Cargo unloading from AAC’s flight — prompt service 



• TENDER NO. 118/86. Maintenance of court buildings at 
juiiman and Irbld. Maintenance includes painting, electrlc- 
m central heating and sanitary work for the Court bulld- 
Xu Amm an while the work at Irbld Involves paintings, 
unitary and external works. Tender documents are avall- 

the Government Tenders Directorate for JD 20 for 
tender. Closing date: 10 December 1985. 

chino«? ERS N0 - 147/86 & 148/85. Supply of drilling ma- 
ffoJlf® 'Power and manual) to the Water Authority. Tender 
JD Kr?U ntB arable at the office of the Water Authority for 
, tp° for Bach tender. 

bln tn? te 0 supply of four Pick-up cars double ca- 
lha J«i an®* el Aslma. Tender documents are available at 
date- ff!ces ot Amanat el Aslma for JD 10. Closing 
“■ 18 December 1985. 

* TENDER NO. 7/05. Supply of the following materials: 

40 toSSL 0f , co ? co Powder. 

- 36 . °! etommed milk powder. 

1 million 8 1 ° ke, nel oils and fats. 

7 H 0n alaeves. 

6 mm °! pbooolote and loltie bags. 

1200 t«n„°- lc p creanf i wooden sticks. 

30o hH!? 0 aodluni trlpoly phosphate. 

cent. rarnmes °* Driers cobalt synthetic acid 10 per 

cit. 0 W,OBramm «a °f Driers lead synthetic acid 30 par 

catjtiP ^Stemmes of Driers calcium synthetic acid 10 per 

°f titanium dioxide. 

.CUHun^!;ay refer to the offices of the Industrial and Agrl- 
. Mdi at Ruselfeh to obtain the ten- 

’ r-T ,or JD 2B * Closing datei 7 December 1985. 
Sfcre paf£ 10658 J/1. Supply of American vehicles 
companies may refer to Royal Arms 
Clew I!?., i ro °terate to obtain tender documents for JD 
^^: 9 7 9 d ate 20 January 1986. 
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tation of livestock which enabled 
It to enter a new market. 


JORDANIAN INSURANCE com- 
panies with a capital of less 
than JD600,000 are to be 
obliged to merge under new 
amendments to the Insurance 
laws now under preparation • 

Under the December 1984 
amendments to the law, the 
companies were required either 
to raise their capital to JD 
600,000 or to make arran- 
gements to merge by the end of 
1986. They will now lose the 
option of the capital Increase. 

The regulations aflect nine of 
the 21 local companies and the 
Arab Union insurance and the 
Arab International Insurance 
companies have already mer- 
ged. 

The new amendments also 
call for the underwriting of any 


The company now hee a con- ?h°e total ‘pta" 

fmrnRnmnX Buta^rLfln^Yuao 1 m,ums ,n th ® markel or * or th e 
from Romania. Bulgaria and I Yugo- , , compan /a premiums 

slavla, hatching eggs from Holland fh ’ K tvulr . ft 


siavia, nmcmng eggs rrom no ana to bB nQt , e8fl than tw|co , l8 
and Hungary end livestock from pa|d capjta| Coin p arl , e8 unab | e 
West Germany and Holland. t0 C0n f 0rm to this could either 
At present 65 per cent of car- lose their licences or may be 
goes are to Amman but Baghdad's obliged to merge with other 
share Is expected to Increase foil- companies. 

JgSSJ >f Con,rflC ' 8 The Minister of Industry and 
now under discussion. Trade has also issued a regula- 

Overall, he Is confident that AAC tlon that catastrophe policies 
will continue to expand. The com- for government and major In- 
pany Is moving into the black after dustries must be written by a 
registering losses of JD 500,000 consortium or by a pool of at 
in 1983 and 700,000 In 1984. Stu- least five companies led by a 


Mr Ghassan All 

lion which has incronsod the flexi- 
bility of its services. Tha other was 1 
the adaptation of ono ol AAC's 
two Boeing 707s lor the Irnnspor- 


dies are now underway on the 
possible expansion of the compa- 
ny's fleet which will govern the 
possible rate of growth of AAC. Mr 
All says that with the addition of 
one aircraft a 35 per cent growth 
In business could be achieved in 
1986, with Ihe existing fleet, a 
growth of 10-12 per cent Is antici- 
pated 

Meeting 

discusses 

highway 

project 

AMMAN (Star) — A meeting last 
week chaired by the Under- 
secretary of the Ministry of Public \ 
Works Eng. Khalaf Hawwari dis- . 
cussed in detail the Zarq®* 
Mafraq-Syrian border highway 
project. The main topic of the dis- 
cussion centred on the pro- 
gramme of work and the delay in 
its execution. 

To speed up the work Ihe main 
and sub-contractors were asked 
to increase the number of stone 
crashers so as to producemore 
pebbles and to accelerate the 

spreading of the mlxed a9 P h , ' 
and thus complete the w°riw 
within Ihe fixed period- Only 2B 
per cent of the work has so far 
been completed. 

The highway will have three 
laneB for the first part, Zarqa-el 
Mafraq 33 kilometres and two 
lanes for the remaining 19 kilome- 
?es biweon Mafraq and tha Sy- 
rian borders. The highway also in- 
cludes a number of bridges, and 
separate intersections. The cost 
oMhe project is JD 9 million. The 
nuroose of the highway is to facl- 
Suafllc and transit between 
he neighbours Arab “tfS 
and for the socio-economic and 
agricultural development of the 

area- 


Jordanian company. Foreign In- 
surance companies registered 
in Jordan will be entitled to 
share in such policy writing. 

In another regulation, the 
Minister has directed that all 
accounting for life policies must 
be kept strictly separated from 
that for non-life policies within 
the same company. 

The government is hoping 
that the new regulations will 
help to strengthen the Insu- 
rance sector. In 1984, twelve of 
the then 22 companies sus- 
tained a loss and business de- 
clined slightly with JD 23.3 mill- 
ion policies being written, 
against JD 24 million worth In 
1983. 

Preliminary figures for 1985 
show some Improvement with 
an estimated total ol JD 25 
million worth of policies ex- 
pected to be written and profits 
up a little due to a better selec- 
tion of risks. Overall, however, 
the government estimates' that 
the Jordanian market needs 
only around ten local insu- 
. ranee companies. 

A feasibility study is also 
. underway on the establishment 
of a national re-lnsurance com- 

f iany In which the government 
b expected to take a share. At 
present large numbers of poli- 
cies are transferred to re- 
insurance companies outside 
the country. 


Irbld District Electricity Co Ltd. 

The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
Jordan Energy Development Project Irbld 
Loan 
2371 - JO 

Irbld District Electricity Company Ltd. (IDECG) Invites 
tenders for the supply CIF Aqaba, Jordan of material 
listed below. The project will be financed by the Int- 
ernational Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD) and tenders are acceptable only from countries 
who are members of the IBRD, Switzerland, and Tai- 
wan, China. 

Materials for Electrical Distribution Network 
1) Supply of High Voltage Materials and Bobbin Ins- 
ulators - 25114/04/2 

Tenders are Invited for the supply and delivery CIF 
Aqaba of the following: 

100 KM Staywlre 
10000 Stay Rod 
90000 Dog Clamp 
50000 Bobbin Insulators 
2200 Grossarm 

Thlmable, Trun Buckle, Clamps, Stayplate, luse Iso- 
lator, Clips and Binding wire. 

Tender document price U.S. Dollars 50 or JD equ- 
ivalent. Tender documents are available and obt- 
ainable by application in writing to Irbid District Ele- 
ctricity Co., Ltd. P.O. Box (48), Irbid, The Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan, accompanied by a cheque for the 
appropriate JD amount as above; these sums are not 
refundable. 

Tender documents will consist of three documents 
one of which contains the IEE/1 MECH E General con- 
ditions of Contract (Bl). Two copies of tenders must be 
submitted to IDECO office In irbld by 12 noon on the 
13th January 1988. 

Fixed price contracts are required and tenders must be 
valid for four months and be accompanied by a Bid 
Bopd as specified in the documents valid for four 
months. i 
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Dollar gold down 

LONDON (AP) — The US dollar lost more ground 
against European and Japanese currencies in nerv- 
ous trading Wednesday by dealers anticipating poss- 
ibly bad US economic news next week. Gold drop- 
ped. 

The fall was triggered by a drop on New York mar- 
kets Tuesday which reduced the dollar to its lowest 
level in almost 2 1/2 years. Its decline Jn Europe was 
slowed only by dealers' reluctance to enter Into large 
transactions on the eve of the Thanksgiving Day holi- 
day. 

A further drop was "almost unavoidable" said z. 
Frankfurt dealer. 

Another said: “The market is very sensitive to bad 
news about the United States." Pointing out that fig- 
ures for the US October trade balance are to appear 
next week. 

He said the figures are likely to show a narrowing of 
the deficit to about $13.4 billion from 15.5 billion In 
September, but they could force the dollar down even 
If they only slightly worse than expected. 

The dollar's decline dates to late September, after 
finance ministers of the Western industrialized pow- 
ers decided on measures to weaken the currency In 
order to boost US trade competitiveness and head off 
protectionist sentiment in the United States. 

The Federal Reserve Board's trade-weighted index 
measuring the dollar against 10 other leading curren- 
cies fell to 125.81 from 126.41 Monday, the lowest 
point since it reached 125.77 on 6 July, 1983. 

The dollar peaked at 164.72 last 25 February. 

In Tokyo, where trading ends before Europe’s busi- 
ness day begins, the dollar fell to a closing 200.90 
Yen from Tuesday's 201.60. Later, in London, It was 
quoted at 201.10 Yen. 

Other dollar rates at mid-morning, compared with 
late Tuesday: 

“ y° 8t German Marks, down from 2.5520 

— 2.0917 Swiss Francs, down from 2.0958 

— I'Z® 7 ® French Francs, down from 7.8000 

— 2.8683 Dutch Guilders, down from 2.8840 

— 1,726.50 Italian Lire, down from 1,3774 

— 1.3775 Canadian Dollars, up from 1.3774 

fl.J n -^9. ndon ’ British Pound was quoted at 
$1.4688, compared with 1.4668 Tuesday. 

Gold markets reported a slight increase in metal 
prices after opening dollar rates were reported down 
But overall, gold prices were lower than on Tuesday. 

Gold opened in London at a bid price of $330.25 a 
troy ounce, compared with late Tuesday's 331.20. At 
mid-morning Wednesday,, the five major bullion deal- 
ers fixed a recommended price of $330.45. 

^ r ! C f’ ! he b J d P rlce was $330.50, down from 
331.50 late Tuesday. 

bid 33085 H ° n8 K ° n0, 9 °’ d fe,! 0,48 *° 0,086 at a 

*5 ST York Tuesda y» 9° ,d f6| l 130 to close at 
332.30. 
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Currencies 

Period 

1 M 

2 M 

3 M 
6 M 
9 M 
12 M 

2 Years 

3 Years 

4 Years 

5 Years 


8 1/16 
8 1/16 
8 1/16 
8 1/16 
8 1/8 
8 3/16 

8 3/4 

9 1/4 
9 1/2 

9 11/16 


4 7/16 
4 5/8 
4 5/8 
4 11/16 
4 3/4 

4 7/8 

5 1/4 

5 7/8 

6 1/4 
6 7/16 


8 3/4 

8 15/16 

9 1/16 
9 13/16 

9 7/8 

10 


SF 

D FIs 

Yen 

3 1/16 

5 13/16 

8 

3 7/8 

5 13/16 

7 15/16 

4 

5 13/16 

7 13/16 

4 1/16 

5 7/8 

7 3/8 

4 1/8 

5 7/8 

7 1/4 

4 1/8 

5 15/16 

7 3/16 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

_ 


Sterling 

Pound 

11 11/16 
11 11/16 
11 5/8 
11 1/2 
11 3/8 
11 5/16 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


GOLD 

IN 

JORDAN 

AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 27 November. 
1985 were as follows: 

18 ct.. JD 3.100 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 3.500 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 4.250 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
4,050.000 

Ounce JD 132.000 

Gold Sterling.... JD 29.000 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadi Pound.... JD 25.500 
(Seven grammes) 

Source: Yousif Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


EXCHANGE RATES 



buy 

sell 

US dollar 

.372 

.376 

Sterling pound 

.540 

.550 

German mark 

.144 

.146 

French franc 

.047 

.048 

Swiss franc 

.175 

.177 

Dutch guilder 

.127 

.130 

Italian lira (1000) 

.210 

.218 

Swedish kroner 

.046 

.048 

Saudi riyal 

.102 

.102 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1.282 

1.290 

UAE dirham 

.101 

.102 

Egyptian pound 

.215 

.220 

Syrian lira 

.028 

.028 

Iraqi dinar 

.345 

.355 

Omani riyal 

1.070 

1.086 

j . Source: National Jordanian Exchange Company 


Economy now.s in brief 


Oil training course 

• BAGHDAD (Opecna) — A 
two-week seminar to assess the 
training needs of the Arab oil In- 
dustry opened here last week. 

Underlining the need for 
developing Arab oil Industry 
personnel, Iraqi Oil Underse- 
cretary (Beam Abdul Rahim 
called for Intensified efforts to 
coordinate co-operation among 
Arab oil producing countries. 

The seminar, organized by 
the Baghdad-based Arab Oil 
Training Institute, will also dls- 
cusb. reports on modern oil 
training techniques and Arab oil 
training requirements. 

The seminar Is being at- 
tended by participants from 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Qa- 
tar, Algeria and the United Arab 
Emirates. 

The Institute Is an affiliate of 
the Organization of Arab Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries 
(Oapec). 

Financial assistance 
to Third World 

9 KUWAIT (Opecna) — Finan- 
cial assistance from Arab 
National and regional develop- 
ment funds and the Opec Fund 
for 1 . International Development 
to Third World countries in- 
creased. by about 50.4 per cent 
In the second quarter of the 

first year compared t0 lhe 

, According to a report by the 
Kuwait-based llaisoh .secretariat 
for nine Arab national and deve- 

Lg^Tn^ 81 B,x of them 
“3K? 7 ° agreements lh the 
period May-August, account- 
ed for a total of $739.07 mllF 

..^ agroemenu; were con- 
cluded with .46. developing 
' c ountr|es In Africa and Asia, as 


well as with regional and Inter- 
national organization. 

The six funds are the Islamic 
Development Bank, the OPEC 
Fund for International Develop- 
ment, the Saudi Fund for Deve- 
lopment, The Arab Fund for 
Economic and Social Develop- 
ment, the Kuwait Fund for Arab 
Economic Development and«the 
Arab Fund for Economic Deve- 
lopment In Africa. • 

Pollution survey for 
Qatari beaches 

• DOHA (Opecna) — The Qatar 
Environment Protection Com- 
mittee (QEPC) will shortly 
launch a comprehensive survey 
to Identify beaches and areas 
affected by oil slick pollution. 

According to a 6EPC spokes- 
man, the scheme, aimed at 
cleaning Qatari coasts, will 
cover vital fishing areas, recrea- 
tion projects and economic in- 
stallations. 

QEPC will also launch an 
orientation programme to 
aqualnt citizens with the Impor- 
tance of protecting the environ- 
ment. 

Iraq calls for food 
self-sufficiency 

• BAGHDAD (Opecna) — Iraq 
has called for a drastic recon- 
sideration of the current Inter- 
national economic eystem to 
meet growing food demand In 
developing countries and en- 
able them to become self- 
-sufflclent. 

Addressing the 23rd session 
of the UN Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) In Rome at 
the weekend, Iraqi Agriculture 
Undersecretary Badr Jassem 
.Allawl ■ called for • concrete 
measures, and programmes to 
eliminate world fopd Instability. 


Underlining the need for 
maintaining food security for all 
nations, Allawl called for Inten- 
sive International efforts to 
achieve further progress In food 
production by harnessing avail- 
able manpower and agricultural 
resources. 

Figures released here show 
that Iraq's agricultural produc- 
tion in 1984 reached 8.9 million 
tonnes, from 7.7 million In 
1979. 

Indonesia adds 
kaolin to list 

• TAN JUNG PAN DAN (Opecna) 
— Indonesia will add kaolin to 
the list of Its non-oil export 
commodities, as part of special 
measures to lessen the coun- 
try’s dependence on oil sa tne 
majn source of foreign ex- 
change earnings. 

Commissioning a kaolin plan 1 
here, Minister of Mines and En- 
ergy Dr Subroto said kaolin nao 
a promising market, being one 
of the raw materials used to 
manufacture a variety of gooes, . 
Including ceramics, pap^i 
cament cosmetics, tyres eno 
plastics. 

The plant, a subsidiary oh 
Tambang Timah, the state tin 
company, located on the tin is- ; 
land of Belitung In south su- 
matera, was built at a cost oi 
$67 million. ( 

Capable of producing 27,000 , 
tonnes of kaolin annually^ 
plant will bring the national out- , 
put to 115,000 tonnes a year- 

Indonesia began exporting 
kaolin to Japan and Sow 
Korea last year in 
quantities, . 

This year exports are fj* 
pected to reach 12,000 ton ns 
from 3,000 tonnes In 198 4 * , 

(WB release). 
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The facts are: 1) AIDS is not easy to 
get; 2) but those who get it, die. It’s a slow, 
physically painful and psychologically de- 
grading process, both for the victims and 
those close to them. It's . ^ _ _ _ 
also a mysterious dis- ’ll] KvU 
ease. A clear view of I ■ V/U U 
how it is transmitted 1984 

and who is at risk is only begin- 
ning to emerge now, five years 
after it was first diagnosed. 

The figures upon which all anal- 
ysis and reports (including this 
one) are based are not totally reli- 
able, ranging from "good enough" 
to "dreadfully incomplete," de- 
pending on the source. Despite it 
all, however, what is already 
known is enough to push AIDS 
across the divide between eccen- 
tric illness and major international 
medical problem. 

To varying degrees, every 
geographical region has been 
affected, as well as both sexes, 
and all age groups. This has forced 
medical authorities— and the pub- 
lic— to shift their attention from 
homosexuals (the 

group first associ- A fiQfy 

ated with AIDS) to ') 


ated with AIDS) to 
the world's blood 
banks. That’s where 
AIDS can still make its 
devastating presence 
felt with tragic conse- 
quences. 
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G ENEVA, Switzerland— Now is the most crucial 
time in the battle against AIDS, the Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome that is slowly 
lilling all of its victims. 

Since it was first diagnosed by doctors in June 1981 
among a group of five young homosexuals in California, 
mr 16,000 cases of AIDS all over the world have been 
reported to the World Health Organization (WHO) 
headquarters here as of mid- October. 

More than 13,000 of these victims are in the United 
States, a ratio of 58.9 cases per million population, as 
compared with only 11.8 in Switzerland, 9.4 in Denmark 
sod72per million in France. And the disease is spread- 
ing fast. Among major European countries, the number 
cf victims has doubled in the lust eight months. 
Btitthedisease appears to be far more global than the 
WHO's admittedly incomplete figures suggest. The 
group stresses that sophisticated reporting systems in 
dweloped countries give a fnlse picture of AIDS as 
mostly a rich-country disease. The WHO is only begin- 
ning to receive information from Africa, where AIDS is 
a ro^jor problem in some areas, and has only sketchy 
statistics from the Caribbean and South America, other 
regions where n high incidence is suspected. 
Director-General Ilnlfdnn Mahler recently came 
hack from WHO regional meetings saying that almost 
all of the 166 member countries have voiced concern 
both the disease and the public fear it generates. At 
a western Pacific meeting, despite the small number of 
rcpwted cases in the region (MO total, 118 in Australia 
^®e), AIDS was considered "a serious public health 
problem." 


There is little hope 
for developing a vaccine 
because of the speed at 
which the virus changes. 

^coming months will be decisive in the effort to 
spread of the incurable disease. Significant 
Jr 8 n °w being allocated for AIDS research, the 
y scapegoating of homosexuals is diminishing, med- 
.j. 1 attei ^ion is directed more towards blood as the pos- 
culprit, and the spreading of the disease has 
^ k^oney-making opportunities for companies in 

^atil recently, AIDS cases in the US were doubling 
8 '. x mon ^ 18 ' At this pace, there is little hope for 
oping a vaccine because of the speed at which the 
ha? f • n £ es its genetic structure as it evolves. This 
tern ■ c ® n ti |s ts at the US government’s Cen- 

M * ' ' Bease Control, where the most advanced re- 
Sisiifi f l a Cure ls taking place. There has been some 
however, as the doubling rate in the US 
Bv t ? nfc y 8 to w ed to twelve months. 

' liationo® ^ of ^ 016 y e * r » almost all Western European 
^ ve put into operation systematic testing 
screen blood donors. Because blood (along 
’ '.isohe^ of the main transmission vehicles for 

V * ru ?’ drug addicts Sharing needles, blood 
risk. ,^ 111 ?eci pie n ts and hemophiliacs have been at 

.^aiso campaign to control AIDS focuses 

1 *.V ; r.- ^iwmosexuala (who, in the US and 


Medical authorities search 
for clues while dismissing 
widespread prejudices 

By Peter Hulm 

Special to WorldPaper 


Western Europe, account for a large number of the vic- 
tims) to abandon "life-styles that can damage the im- 
mune system" to avoid the risk of contracting AIDS, ac- 
cordi ng to Professor Friedrich Deinhardt, chairman of a 
WHO specialists' meeting on AIDS. 

At the same time, the WHO specialists are also anx- 
ious to dispel the idea that AIDS is a homosexual dis- 
ease. It was first known as Gay Related Immune Defi- 
ciency (GRID) and in Europe 91 percent of the victims 
are men. But in the Canadian city of Quebec, for exam- 
ple, 58 percent of AIDS patients are heterosexual. And 
in Africa, it affects men and women in equal numbers. 

Deinhardt says he has no doubt that medical science 
can conquer AIDS. Further, he disagrees with some 
medical historians who see a parallel between AIDS 
and previous epidemics. "The public,' he says, has 
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The Institute Pasteur in ram. a W u n „«. 
over the true nature of the disease. 
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menace 

mistakenly been comparing it to the great plagues of 
the Middle Ages. There is no evidence that it is spread 
through casual contact. It is not an epidemic which will 
endanger the general population tomorrow." 

Dr. Luc Montagnier, the leading French scientist on 
AIDS research at the famous Institute Pasteur in Paris 
believes AIDS originated in Africa, a theory rejected by 
African scientists. Buttressing his point of view is the 
fact that fully three quarters of the AIDS cases in Be- 
lgium, which at 10 victims per million has one of the 
highest rates in Europe, are Africans living there. 

Montagnier points to "the frequent presence of AIDS 
virus antibodies in the non-sick population of certain 
countries in Africa." Recent studies, however, show that 
this is true also in the US, with 600,000 to two million 
people estimated to be infected with the virus. 

Montagnier speculates that the virus might always 
have been present in certain African countries but pre- 
viously caused only sporadic illnesses in remote vil- 
lages. The WHO began meetings in Bangui in the Cen- 
tral African Republic in mid-October to discuss the op- 
posing views and the best way to tackle the problem. 

As for the high number of cases in Haiti— 377 among 
a population of just over five million people— it has been 
noted that several thousand Haitians emigrated to 
Zaire during the '60s. Many of them later moved to the 
US and Europe or went back home. 

The international WHO experts, preparing to meet 
again in December to review the progress made, have 
called for the urgent development of a simple and inex- 
pensive test for detecting the AIDS virus. Some say one 
could be ready within two years, but the recent history 

‘It is not an epidemic 
which will endanger 
the general population 
tomorrow 


of AIDS research does not promise much hope. There is 
a test in the market now, but it is not simple or inexpen- 
sive. Worst of all, it is involved in a profit-related contro- 
versy over the virus’s correct name. 

In the US, the National Cancer Institute and the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health chose to describe the AIDS 
virus as HTLV-HI and started to market its first new 
test accordingly. The French disagree. Says Montag 
nier:"The term HTLV-EI is improper because it implies 
that the virus is a close relative of both HTLV-I and -11," 
which he says is not the case. The French reserchert 
gave the AIDS vims the name LAV. 

The French scientific magazine La Recherche con 
eluded in a recent issue that "behind the controversy 
over the paternity of the discovery (claimed by thi 
French and the Americans) and over the denominatioi 
of the AIDS virus today lie enormous economic stakes.’ 
The battle promises to go on for quite some time. 

And so AIDS has become respectable. It has joiner 
that small group of dreaded diseases to which research 
money is allocated, on which medical reputations are- 
made and, from which, most regrettably, a lot of peoplv 
die. 

Peter Hulm is the Geneva correspondent for the environ 
mentaljournal, Ambio, 
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Yugoslavia, discreetly, 
gets ready to do battle 

As does the rest of Eastern Europe 


By Slobodan Pavlovi6 

Special to WorldPaper 

BELGRADE, Yugoslavia— Rock Hud- 
son was one of Lhe most famous and be- 
loved Hollywood alms in Yugoslavia. In 
a tribute to the late actor, a series of his 
best films is now being shown on televi- 
sion. But the media attention over his 
death has come primarily because he 
died of AIDS— called "the plague of the 
20th century" here. As fans mourn his 
loss, leading medical centers are taking 
new precautions against the mysterious 
illness, which has stricken ll people in 
this country, one of whom has died. 

The battle against AIDS started in Yu- 
goslavia in September, 1983, when the 
World Health Organization (WHO) first 
informed Belgrade of the appearance of 
the disease. In December that year, the 
government formed the Yugoslav Com- 
mission for AIDS to coordinate informa- 
tion between the WHO and Yugoslav 
medical centers. 

Dr. Stephen Litvinienko, president of 
the commission, says Yugoslavia has to 
pay particular attention to this illness 
because of its wide-open borders and the 
enormous numbers of tourists from all 
over the world who come here to vaca- 
tion. By the end of September, more than 
26 million tourists visited this country 
in 1985, while four million Yugoslavs 


stayed abroad on vacation or business 
trips. 

As the first preventative measure, 
blood donors are being tested for the 
AIDS virus. Medical experts increas- 
ingly believe that these blood tests must 
become permanent for all blood transfu- 
sions, regardless of the expense. "Risky 
groups are easily discovered, and be- 
cause of this, the risk of infection is 
small,” says Dr. Borut Drinovec, presi- 
dent of the Institute for Microbiology in 
Ljubljana, adding that Yugolsavia does 
not import blood. 

Yugoslav experts warn of the great 
danger of AIDS, but also try to pacify the 
anxious public by identifying 90 percent 
of the victims as belonging to "risk 
groups” of homosexuals, drug addicts 
and hemophiliacs, stressing that only in 
rare cases does it affect the rest of the 
population. (These risk groups, however, 
vary widely from country to country.) 

The media attention AIDS has re- 
ceived in Yugoslavia has caused a loss of 
the public sympathy homosexuals had 
previously enjoyed. There are increasing 
requests in the press that they be sub- 
jected to closer legal scrutiny, and the 
earlier homosexual dream of forming a 
Yugoslavian gay movement will proba- 
bly never be realized. AIDS has drasti- 
cally decreased prostitution, particu- 
larly on the Adriatic coast, where the 


biggest ports and holiday resorts are lo- 
cated. 

On its worldwide journey, AIDS seems 
to have stopped at the borders of Eastern 
European socialist countries. Hungary 
is the only Soviet bloc country with regis- 
tered cases— "two homosexuals who 
were infected in the West," the govern- 
ment said. Far from pacifying the public, 
this acknowledgement only served to 
provoke rumor and speculation, which 
prompted the Hungarian government to 
issue yet another statement: "Medical 
organizations in Hungary have been or- 
ganized to prevent. AIDS spreading, 
while homosexuals were advised to come 
for checkups— and they are doing just 
that.” 

Elsewhere in Eastern Europe, a spe- 
cial medical center has been set up in 
East Germany for people who fear they 


may have AIDS, though the govern,,*™ 
says there have been no cases p () [J 
has set. up a special anti-AIDS teainir 
prevent the disease from coming acroa 
its borders. 6 0f? 

In. the Soviet Union, Deputy Health 
Minister Pyotr Burganov said recently 
there have been no recorded cases k 
AIDS there and attributed its incidence 
to sexual hcentiousness-which is tol- 
erated in certain circles in the West, hut 
for our society is unnatural.” 

However, Leonid Filarov, a doctor in a 
sanitorium in the Black Sea resort of 
Sochi, told two US journalists last sum- 
mer that AIDS in the USSR is a "serious 
problem,” which he attributed to mixed 
marriages. 

Slobodan Pavlmnc is a columnist for the 
Yugoslav daily newspaper Borba. 
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Wctfms of the plague in Leyde, as depicted by J. Orlers in 1614. 


The historic 
pattern: panic 

By Robert Hudson 

Special to WorldPaper 

KANSAS CITY, USA— Between 1348 
and 1350, the Black Death of bubonic 
plague struck all of western Europe. 
Conservative estimates put the mortal- 
ity in the 14th century alone at 25 mil- 
lion, or one-quarter of the population. 

'The tribulation struck such terror in 
the hearts of all...” wrote the Florentine 
humanist Giovanni Boccaccio, "some fa- 
thers and mothers refused to visit or 
tend their children, as though they had 
not been theirs.,. 

Psychological epidemics ensued, in- 
cludmgthe rise of the flagellants, a reli- 
gious sect that moved about scourging it- 
self to expiate society’s sins. When the 
physicians and authorities could not ex- 
plain or control the disease, scapegoats 
were sought, and Jews were accused of 

poisoning the public wells. The ensuing 

anti-Semitic campaign eclipsed in fury 
' Sth centi^y n dur *^ ^ crU8 ®des of the 

™S lT nt a " Be in AIDS deaths has 

vS^ SP “ J t ™ ° ? V e P id6mi ° >i- 

vajing the medieval bubonic plague if 
not in contagiousness, then certainly in 
. its effect on the fabric of society. A cer- 

rhn^ mC h !f a ]^ adymanifes teditself. 
Children with AIDS have been banned 

nnf h° mepublic?chb618 eyea though no 
6 7 Br ^ nt ^ted|the;;di8ease 
.; wuough chBual coiitact. And the main 
. scapegoats, of courage homosexuals. - 
; In some ways, Albs today to a roore 
: : fearso “ 1e disease than the plague. Its 
: i effete '^ipeiim^ drag on for : 
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years while victims of the plague usually 
died within days. And society's final re- 
sort in these matters— the quarantine of 
carriers such ns lepers and tuberculars- 
will not work with AIDS because carri- 
ers of Lhe virus can transmit the disease 
for years while appearing perfectly 
healthy, 

If AIDS penetrates the general popu- 
lation to produce a mortality rate on the 
scale of the plague, would the populace of 
industrialized nations behave more ra- 
tionally than their medieval ancestors? 
One view holds that our faith in modern 
medical sophistication would lead us to a 
calm, rational approach. But there is lit' 
tie historical or scientific evidence for 
any such sanguine view. 

In 1973, Italy suffered a minor out- 
break of cholera, a disease whose spread 
is well understood and which is easily 
cured in almost all cases. And yet, panic 
gripped large segments of the popula- 
tion. 

Some people smashed through gi 386 
panes to get inside inoculation stations- 
When rumor spread that a San GiorfP 0 
man of 68 and his sister of 70 had coma 
down with cholera, "more than 100 P** 
sons besieged their house shouting, 
'Take them away! Take them to the h 
pital!’ ” newspaper wire services re- 
ported. "The mob quieted down, th e ^ 
tor examined the two old people and ■ 
ported they had no sign of cholera . o 
the crowd’s fears returned, and 
piled old mattresses and furniture in t 
street and set them afire../’ .. ■ 

This, in an epidemic involving neg HP 
ble mortality and morbidity. J n 
most civil ized of countries, Italy. In 

Robert Hudson, M.D., chairman • 
partment of the History of Medicine a : 

Kansas University Medical Center. 
author of the book "Disease and Us Wv j 
troV : - ■'] 
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K I AIROBI, Kenya -With the spread of AIDS 
lyl throughout the world, « popular theory has 
u em erged that the virus originated in Africa bo- 
le moving on to the US and Western Europe. Recent 
dies here, however, indicates that this is a highly 

i,iful proposition. 

"foe African continent, assuredly, has been hit hard 
k the dreaded disease. In some areas of Central Africa, 
minly Zaire, Rwanda, Burimdi and western Uganda, 
jhas reached epidemic proportions. By July, over 500 
bss of AIDS had been confirmed in Zaire. Neighbor- 
ed Rwauda has had 250 cases in its Liny population of 
55 million-a rate of 44.6 cases per million that is 
arlyashigh as in the United States (58.9), t lie focus of 
rust international attention. 

But unlike in the US mid Europe, where gays and in- 
mesons drug users are the main groups at risk, AIDS 
^heterosexuals in Africa in equal numbers of men 
cj women. Spouses of patients suffering from AIDS 
b«a 75 percent risk of getting the virus, probably 
tagh sexual intercourse, according to a study by 
M.fcterPiotof the Institute of Trupicul Diseases in 
Adwerp, Belgium, in collaboration with the US Cen- 
sor Disease Control (CDCt and the Zaire Ministry of 
Uth. 

The methods of transmission of the AIDS virus are 
al under study, but one major risk is believed to be the 
lifted use of hypodermic needles common in inoculn- 
w campaigns. Promiscuity is also a factor. In Butnre, 
tala, 80 percent of the prostitutes hud antibodies to 
lh AIDS virus and 66 percent had full symptoms of the 
(wt. Blood samples from healthy control groups in 
huirobi, by comparison, showed only one percent expo- 
se lo the virus. 

As for the origin of the disease, the theory floated by 
nos Western scientists and popularized by the media 
klkt the AIDS virus jumped from monkey to man 

One major risk: re-used 
hypodermic needles from 
inoculation campaigns. 
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animal bites or from eating monkey meat. This 
falter it was discovered Ihut the virus was prevalent 
^species of vorvet monkey called the green monkey 
and Rwanda. It was speculated tlmL the virus 
found its way to Lhe US through the Caribbean, 
though no concrete evidence has been produced to 
r? that could have happened. Recent research 
5l J%have shot gaping holes in that theory. 

^cording to surveys carried out by the CDC on fro- 
^Wood specimens, antibodies ugainsL the AIDS virus 
■^Appeared among male homosexuals in that coun- 
«elate 1970s. Similar surveys carried out by Piot 
T™ that antibodies against the virus first showed 

[to ■ 8t a ^ out time. 

vmw had jumped from monkey to man, it would 
jJt *hat people living out in the bush who were con- 
y In close contact with the green monkey would be 


Studies by African doctors 
dispel myth of ‘the green 
monkey disease’ 

By Peter Kareithi 

Special to WorldPaper 


at a much higher risk than those living in the towns. On 
the contrary, the Zaire study showed just the opposite. 
In fact, more than three quarters of the confirmed cases 
of AIDS are among the more affluent urban dwellers. 
Antibodies against the virus have also appeared among 
Africans in areas where the vervet monkeys are free of 
the virus. 

One of those who has questioned the monkey-to-man 
link is Dr. James Else, director of the Institute of Pri- 
mate Research in Nairobi, where he has been involved 
in tho study of the AIDS virus among monkeys in East 
and Central Africa. Else’s theory is that the strain of the 
virus found among the Africans may have existed 
harmlessly among the population for years, but mu- 
tated to a different, more virulent strain, when trans- 
ported to a different environment such as California, 
and was re-exported to Africa in its current nasty form. 

Western researchers are beginning to take Else’s the- 
ory seriously after discoveries in Zambia, Rwanda and 
Uganda that healthy control groups were exhibiting 
unusually high levels of antibodies against the virus, 
even though they! were themselves free of the disease. 
The speculation now is that tyese antibodies were for an 
ancestor virus that the more virulent strain may have 
mutated from. In that case, the mutation would have 
taken place in the 1960s and early 1970s. 

One of the cases against the contention that AIDS 
found its way to the United States from Africa is the rel- 
atively low incidence of the disease in Europe as com- 
pared to the US. Europeans have been in contact with 
Africa for a much longer time and in far greater num- 


bers than have Americans, making it logical that there 
should be a higher incidence of AIDS there. Many Euro- 
pean companies have also been buying blood from Af- 
rica Tor use back home, and if AIDS was an African 
disease, the exposure of European hemophiliacs to 
AIDS should be much higher than in the US. As it is, 
neither is the case. Belgium, for example, Zaire's former 
colonial power, has about 10 cases per million compared 
with the US, which has almost 60. The numhers in 
France(7.2) and Britain (4.0) are even lower. 

In a study carried out in Zaire and Rwanda, a Belgian 
research group led by Prof. Jean-Paul Butzler con- 
cluded: "We are unaware of any facts implicating either 
African or Haitian immigrants from Central Africa as 
the origin of the disease, and such speculation must be 
viewed with skepticism unless substantive data ap- 
pear.’’ 

The theory of AIDS as an African disease had been 
given credence by a high percentage of European and 
US victims with Kaposi’s sarcoma <KS), a type of skin 
cancer rare in those countries but fairly common in the 
area stretching from equatorial Zaire through Rwanda, 
Burundi and parts of western Uganda, commonly re- 
ferred to as the "lymphoma belt." But major differences 
have been found between African KS and that found 
among AIDS victims in western countries. The original 
African version is a slow-growing tumor which affects 
limbs and rarely spreads to other organs. It is only fatal 
in children and people with already depressed immune 
systems. In AIDS, the tumor grows much faster, affect- 
ing several organs and threatening life. ThiB new form 
of aggressive KS started in Africa as late as 1983 when 
it was first reported in a study at the University Teach- 
ing Hospital in Lusaka, Zambia. 

In Kenya, a survey of frozen blood specimens by Piot 
showed there was no exposure to the virus until 1980. 
Now, medical sources say, ab out 20 people have come 

AIDS may have existed 
harmlessly among the 
population for years. 

down with the disease, two-thirds of them foreigners, 
mainly Africans from the "lymphoma belt” and about 
four Europeans. 

Most African countries have taken some measures to 
check the spread of AIDS, mainly by screening blood at 
donation centers, and by avoiding the re-use of hypoder- 
mic needles. The most effective way of checking the 
spread is through public education, by making more in- 
formation about the disease available to health work- 
ers, individuals at risk and the public in general. 

Most African governments, however, are reluctant to 
acknowledge the AIDS threat, and there to fear that 
this attitude could complicate the situation in the fu- 
ture. 

r* 

Peter Kareithi is senior editor of The Weekly Review in 
Nairobi 
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Facts you should 
know about AIDS 

The following questions and answers about A IDS, 
written by Assistant Editor Paul Keegan, are based 
on information supplied by the World Health Organi- 
zation, the US government's Centers for Disease Con- 
trol, WorldPaper correspondents and interviews with 
health experts. 

What is AIDS? 

It stands for Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome, 
a loss of natural immunity against disease that leaves 
its victims vulnerable to serious illnesses. 

What arc the symptoms? 

Tiredness, fever, loss of appetite and weight, diar- 
rhea, night sweats and swollen glands (lymph nodes), 


usually in the neck, armpits or groin-these are all 
signs of a failing immune system, which leaves the body 
with no defense against often fatal diseases and infec- 
tions. 

What kinds of diseases and infections? 

There are three major ones: a form of severe pneumo- 
nia called PCP (Pneumocystis carinii pneumonia), a 
type of skin cancer known as Kaposi's sarcoma that can 
also spread to other parts of the body, and central ner- 
vous system disorders including cerebral lymphomas, 
vascular complications and cryptococcus infections. 

Are they fatal? 

No one has ever recovered from AIDS. Only about 
half of the known AIDS victims have died, but most of 
the other half contracted the disease only in the last few 
years and scientists believe the actual mortality rate 
will prove to be close to 100 percent. 

Howmany people around the world have gotten 
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Of the more than 16,000 cases reported to 
Health Organization (WHO), over 13,000 are iTtfi 
But WHO does not have reliable 
the Caribbean and South America 
having many cases. Asia and the Middle East*™ , 
believed to have serious AIDS problems. The £f 
Union says no one there has contracted the diseasT* 

What causes AIDS? 

So everyone with this HTLV-III/LAV virus gets 
AIDS, right? 

Wrong. In fact, 60 to 70 percent of the people with the 
virus show no symptoms and feel fine. An estimated^ 
to two million people fall into this category in the US 
alone. Another 25 percent show symptoms of AFC 
(AIDS-Related Complex), which include chronic diar- 
rhea, weight loss and fever and are not life threatening 
Only about two to 15 percent of people infected with the 
HTLV-III/LAV virus actually develop the disease AIDS. 

Will these people with the virus eventually get the 
disease? 

Some will and some won’t. The AIDS vims appears to 
have existed harmlessly in Africa for years and many 
people have probably carried the virus their whole life 
without ever getting AIDS. But others have come down 
with the disease after an incubation period that aver- 
ages 29 months for adults and 12 months for children. 
The disease has simply yet to manifest itself for some 
carriers of virus, which can lay dormant for as long as 
five years before producing symptoms. 

How is AIDS transmitted? 

Through the exchange of semen or blood during sex- 
ual intercourse, the sharing of hypodermic needles or 
through blood transfusions. 

Who gets AIDS? 

Anyone can get it. In Africa, men and women, both 
homosexual and heterosexual, get the disease in equal 
numbers. In the US and Western Europe, the single 
largest group are gay male intravenous drug users- 
However, the patterns are changing and some people 
outside these groups are also vulnerable. Babies can get 
AIDS from their mother through the placenta during 
gestation or by exposure to an infected mother’s blood 
during childbirth or through breast milk. 

How can I avoid getting AIDS? 

To prevent sexual transmission, do not have analor 
vaginal sex with someone you suspect of having AUft 
but if you do, use a condom. The high risk groups, whicn 
vary widely in different parts of the world, include pros* 
titutes and their customers, homosexuals, intravenous 
drug users and hemophiliacs. . 

To avoid transmission by blood, do not share hypo® r ' 
mic needles under any circumstances. If you’re having® 
transfusion, be sure the blood has been P r °P er ™ 
screened. 

Can I get AIDS from food or water or through ca- 
sual contact? 

No. : 

But hasn’t the AIDS virus been found in sa^va and 
tears? 

Yes, but these are rare cases and the virus cannot 
vive for long outside a living cell. There have been 
cases of AIDS being transmitted to family me ^ 
through casual contact or to any hospital personn 
charge of AIDS patients. 

Ia^ierea curefor AIDS? 

No. There are no anti-viral drugs to cure AIDS 
store the immune system. Doctors can only I 
; varipusillnssses of AIDS patients with drugs, 
or surgery, hut this is usually too little and too.ir 


EW YORK— While the sick languish hideously 
and die, the number of diagnosed eases leaps 
forward with dazzl i ng speed . I i vely si ntistics i n 
deadly game. AIDS, a viral infection that can collapse 
■^body's ability to fight disease, has claimed nearly 
llOOO victims in the United Stales since 1979, and the 
tascontinue to double every twelve months. 

Nowhere is the epidemic horror mure evident than in 
York City and San Fransisco, the nations premier 
^number two AIDS cities respectively. At press time, 
joe 4,500 cases had been reported in the East coast 
^xenter of the d iseuse a n d about 1,690 in the WesL. De- 
•jite their sharing of this grim limelight, however, 
litre’s little that’s similar in the way the two towns 
hi? responded to the steady encroachment nf AIDS. 
Sts York's behavior has amounted to tragic apathy. 
SanFransisco's has been humane heroics. 

An AIDS patient lying wanly in her room at .laeohi 
Hospital in the North Bronx might sum up the lurid 
^ of the difference— if she were old enough to under- 
stand her situation. But she’s only three, hike some 25 
irai AIDS babies and hundreds of AIDS adults in New 
IVk.shenow knows only the hospital as her home— not 
because she needs permanent hospitalizat ion to sur- 
rire, but because New York OiLy is so ill-prepared foi- 
ls health crisis that it hasn’t provided any plnce for 


"In the long run, it costs ten times as much and 
"*51*3 a lot of hospital resources" not to provide hos- 
for AIDS patients, says Dr. Muthilde Krim, a re- 
AIDS researcher and founder of the prestigious 
^Medical Foundation in New York. "And it is a cm- 
% to many patients." 

'I would have committed 
suicide anywhere else.’ 
—S.F. AIDS patient 


fact, has provided shockingly few services 
AIDS victims, It has lately begun saying more help 
®the way-as much as US$100 million in combined 
°y.«ate and federal funds. But, in its typically vague 
J J* ci fy refuses to detail how much of that will 
*nt>m its own budget and how much is specifically 
marked for AIDS victims, who have yet to see any 
“^services offered. 

And ' 
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ax Months from now, more than 3,000 will be 
and another 3,000 diagnosed but still 
l / he official city estimate of funds specifically 

epidemic was $3 million: "About $1 million a 
aj, ' Sencer, New York’s health commissioner, 
Meanwhile, San Fransisco, a small town of 
^ ew ^ 0r k’ B seven million, has allocated 
Mvp 0n * n th® I 0 ® 1 three years, $5.7 million in 

Sen P? 1 " 1984-86 alone. 

tjT|s n j. ^jsco funds an AIDS outpatient clinic and an 
In S ward at the city-run General Hospital. 

foeunit° n ' ll , prov ^ 08 bereavement counseling, hos- 
setvj^ ’ 8l . x bouses for homeless AIDS patients, home 
8ervices an( * chronic care beds for people 
^ not 8 * c k enou Bh to require acute- 

k ^ e ^ iscre Paucy between theBe two cit- 
W men ™ Wa y they accomodate homosexuality, 
cases of AmcT com P r ise about 70 percent of the US 

9timateW Ub ^ Bay lifestyle and the disease, le- 
tter / °. r n .°ti are often viewed as synonymous. 

0Us ty Bho r t funding. New York falls griev- 

*at cotuj g / 1 ”® cit y has, by popular accounts, the high- 
world Ah homosexuals in the nation, if not 
from di^ ye - ’ ort ** nances to protect gays and lesbi- 
introduced for 11 years, have 
m dto pass the city council, 
fylj. says Stephen Greco, the New 

p? the n a tj ona i gay paper. The Advocate, 

■viV ki i _‘j >■* ’ I" i 



"gets the sume kind of attention as gay civil rights. 
We've got a million or so homosexuals in this city and no 
real political clout. Right now that’s costing us more 
than our liberty. It’s costing our lives.” 

The contrast with San Fransisco is stark. Gay men 
and lesbians are estimated to make up 20 percent of the 
city’s population. Since 1978, comprehensive legislation 
hns protected the civil rights of homosexuals and an 
openly gay representative has been elected to the Board 
of Supervisors. In a city where homosexuals are a re- 
spected part of the citizenry, the disease that affects gay 
men more than any other group is battled as vigorously 
as if it had first striken mothers and their children. 

Richard Rector, a San Fransisco man with AIDS and 
a political activist, assesses the situation with dark 
irony. "I've kept a diary ever since I got ill, and I’ve dedi- 
cated it to San Fransisco. I know that I would have com- 
mitted suicide anywhere else." 

Meanwhile, the US as a whole obstinately mirrors 
the bungling image of New York. In some areas of the 
country, schoolchildren who contracted AIDS from 
birth or breast feeding have been banned from school 
despite the fact that the virus cannot be transmitted 
through casual contact. 

The US Centers for Disease Control has estimated 
that one to two million Americans are infected with the 
AIDS virus. And not all of them fall neatly into the des- 



A New York mother and her sons try 
to keep AIDS children out of school. 


ignated high-risk groups of homosexual men and intra- 
venous drug users. A survey of 131 blood banks last 
spring found that, even after homosexuals had been 
screened out of the donation pool, as many as 30,000 po- 
tential donors, both men and women, showed antibodies 
to the AIDS virus. 

And experts such as Myron Essex of the Harvard 
School of Public health warn that techniques for screen- 
ing contaminated blood are not effective enough. "Our 
blood supply is not safe," he says. 

Still, the federal government assures the country not 
to worry. "We aren’t seeing substantial Bpread outside 
the known risk groups," James Mason, acting Assistant 
Secretary for the Department of Health and Human 
Services said recently. US government funding has re- 
flected this convenient naivete all along. As late as 
1982, three years into the epidemic, not one federal dol- 
lar was specifically earmarked for AIDS. The 1985 
budget is some $100 million. 

Given the exponential growth of the disease, that 
may be too little, too late. And what once seemed a 
plague on gays not worth spending dollars on may soon 
be exacting a horrible toll on an unsuspecting nation. 

Darrel Yates Rist, a free-lance writer in New York, is the 
author of a bookonAIDS entitled "Going to Paris to Live," 
to be published next spring 
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Afferent benefit is suggested by Dr. Lee Hahn Been, 
jfclof of South Korea's Budget Office at the time the 
^risers started to arrive. "The United States," he says, 
liave gained immensely from the Peace Corps. Men and 
Mnen 89 over the US can now understand other cultures, 
tOter peoples. They understand how and why others behave 
De way ttay do. They have learned to appreciate others' 
du&This is a precious national asset. You can’t put a 
Gagnon it." 

Everywhere there were things to be learned. US citizens 
Nth iy cross-cultural experience, many of whom have never 
tor outside their own country, wero obliged to loam local 
togusges, live in modest conditions and depend mostly on 
ter wits in isolated posts during thoir service. Friendships 
fosiy) and marriages (some) were just a natural develop- 
can, Soma could not fulfill the two-year obligation. Others 
stayed on to work and ended up settling in their Peace Corps 


country. 

, : , ; or the average volunteer, the lessons learned 

| ; . ■ ] brought with them a new challenge. Having gone 
■' • ; i to teach and having become the students, they, 
once back home, had to teach once again. They were dis- 
mayed to find how little Americans knew, or cared, about 
the countries of the developing world. 

A survey of former volunteers revealed that a substantial 
number changed career orientation following their two-year 
service. Many returned to universities to seek degrees in de- 
velopment economics, health-related occupations or political 
theory. Currently, the US foreign service, foundations and 
private voluntary agencies actively seek recruits from the 
Peace Corps ranks. 

Peter McPherson, director of the US Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, like 13 percent of the agency staff, is a 
former Peace Corps volunteer. Also on the list are former 
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I • SyMochtar Lubis Associate EtHiur in Suuthtm Asa 

| JAKARTA, Indonesia -Anton Sujnrwo, a quiet, mild-nian- 
j wedand serious man, still lives in Jogyakarta where, as a 
stofeflt, he went to the Gajah Mada University. The univer- 
[. sftywas estabBshed in the aftermath of World War II, during 
i- fcyears of armed struggle against the returning Dutch 
l carnal forces and the students arc proud of its revolution- 
tifWfon. 

■ Students from aH over the country come to Gajah Mada 
* most of thorn, while there, become strongly aware of 
‘ & Indonesian heritage. Anton Sujarwo, who is of Chinese- 
bJonesisn descent, was no exception. 

; A* a student, in the late 70s, his attention was drawn to 
Kidul, an arid and bloak region near Jogyakarta, in 
. Kskal Java, that had beon a focus of deforestation for a 
' NltiN- During the rainy season, water would wash off 
•fcbnd, furtlwr eroding the topsoil; tho rest of the year, 
w# wxid have to trutlgo kino distancos to fetch water 
w their daily needs. Agriculture, understandably, was mini* 


’ .™f 8W1 ' ,he(1 studying civil engineering, got together 
^ a small group of friends to discuss what they could do 
JWp. Since water was tha main problem, they decided to 
wsier catchments and tanks. To make them as 
^ ss possible they discarded steel reinforcements and 
bamboo. Working with the people, they built the catch- 
systems and tanks that would supply water during the 
■ft Their first project immediately roused the vil- 
JJ. ^tosiasm. Now, with water in storage (and more 
s could do other things. 

i 8 * 80 fta beginning of a great change for young 
^ A* demands f° f Wf 

^ increased, they established a foundation, calling it 
^ (Candle of the Yillage). As a policy, they would 

toh/ 5^ ° n ^ B ^ er ^ B v, ^ a 9 ers W8re ^Y determined 
P welves, be it by contributing a little money, or 

tehL? a,er ^' SUC ^ 1 as an d wo °d- P r °i ect 
[w J • discussed with the villagers and the 

^ta Unda,i ° n W0U ^ ® anc * ra ' se 

Otehments and tanks they moved into building 
^ WRf V8lSr p ' ,I8s Y 8t8fns and hydraulic pumps that would 
*iiv H UP t0 5 ' Xty melers using the water's own 
? C3ma U* design and making of more efficient 
a Qricultural tools, always using simple 


Oian Desa also became involved in introducing new crops 
and better seeds. In the Guming Kidul region it introduced 
winged bBans. The villagers took to winged beans production 
very successfully. When a problem of marketing arose, Oian 
Dasa built a small soybean sauce factory where it bottles 
and labels the winged bean soy sauce. Anton fait they had to 
do this so thB farmers would not lose faith in a good prod- 
uct. Similarly, to help chicken farmers fight the fluctuations 
of market prices, Dian Desa taught them how to keep 
chicken eggs fresh longer: clean the eggs with alcohol, then 
dip them in mollBn wax. 

Today, thB Dian Desa complex in Jogyakarta has 
mushroomed into offices, workshops and training facilities. 
Anton Sujarwo has become a consultant m village commu- 
nity development and is now a regular speaker in national 
and international seminars. The US Agency for International 
Development, the World Bank, many governments and sev- 
eral private institutions are among his clients. He charges 
them the international consultant's rale and part of his 
earnings go back into Dian Dasa to finance new projects. 

In 1983, Sujarwo was awarded the Magsaysay Award, in 
Manila, in recognition of his work. In his acceptance speech, 
he said: "Thera being many reasons for poverty, a wide 
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senator Paul Tsongas, currant senator Christopher Dodd and 
at least four other congressmen. Former volunteers make up 
half the staff of the Save the Children organization and 70 
percent of the African Development Foundation. 

Another result of lhe Kennedy challenge was pointed out 
by the Nepalese Ambassador to Washington, Dr. Bekh 
Thapa; "If Nepal is an example, Peace Corps has had a pro- 
found influence. They came from afar to live within the com- 
munity as one of our own people, sharing our poverty. Their 
work greatly aided us. Indeed, the Peace Corps created a 
broader and more humane understanding of the US. For the 
average Nepalese, Americans were cut down to size." 

... - recent development within the Peace Corps 

. •.//] should make such insights even more common. Its 
'/V | age profile started to change. Primarily a youth 
service at its creation, it now attracts an increasing numbBr 
of widows, widowers and retired couples, all interested in 
putting their skills to work by helping others. 

Despite its successes, the Peace Corps has not been able 
to keep politics at bay. Abroad, the volunteers wore some- 
times accused of being more than weD-maaning do-gooders: 

India, Nigeria, Tanzania, Sri Lanka and Indonesia are among 
tha nations that cancelled Peace Corps programs, fearing 
that rumors of covert activities might be true or that being 
too dose to US government programs was not advanta- 
geous. 

At home, each change of administration brought new po- 
litical pressures. Created by a Democratic president, the 
Peace Corps mi down played by Republican Richard Nixon, 
surfacing again under Democrat Jimmy Carter. Now, under • 
Republican Ronald Reagan, the high number of political ap- 
pointees to the Peace Corps's higher positions (with each 
and every appointee being approved by the White House) 
forced tha Congress to intervene. Last July, former Peace 
Corps volunteers now serving at the US Congress saw to 
the approval of an amendment to the Peace Corps Act for- 
biding the use of political allegiance in selecting candidates. 

The legislation was a fitting way to mark tha 25th anni- 
versary of what started out, after all, as a mero campaign 
promise. 

Perdita Houston, a former regional director of the 
Peace Corps, lilies in Washington, D. C. 
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array of possible activities exist for overcoming this condi- 
lion. There is a real need for activators who can play the role 
of initiators in addressing this problem." 

Recently, a visitor coming back from the Gunung Kidul 
region happily reported how surprised he was to see tress 
growing again on those once barren slopes of land. 

Mochtar Lubis, founder of the newspaper Indone- 
sia Raya, Hues in Jakarta. 


Alton SojJtwo (kili) __ 
ml his rmtu?mw\'Jocimtfotjy: 

simple siidcheap ^ 

mns (center) and water pumps. 
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outh Pacific I 
maverick man 

Lange leads risky charge against 
nuclear powers I 

By Anthony Haas 

Special to WorldPaper 

WELLINGTON, New Zealand— David Lange, the ebul- 
lient, loquacious 43-year-old Labour prime minister of 
three million New Zealanders, seems to be enjoying his 
recent surge of international notoriety, and with good 
reason. He has become embroiled in high-stakea con- 
frontations with two of the world’s nuclear powers, 
France and the US, and emerged unscathed. Yet, the el- 
ements of his success— a strict adherence to principle 
and his position on the vanguard of the anti-nuclear 
movement in the South Pacific— have also made hirapo- 
litically vulnerable at home. 

When the French were so inept as to blow up the 
Greenpeace Rainbow Warrior, get caught at it, then fail 
to cover up, they inadvertently helped Lange in his run- 
ning David-and-Goliath battle with the West. It raised 
international awareness of the Pacific region's nuclear 
debate and put the ongoing feud between Wellington 
and Washington over nuclear vessels into its proper per- 
spective. 

t has since become apparent that Lange’s hard- 
line ban of US nuclear vessels from NewJ 
• Zealand ports was not an anti-American move, y 
but part of a growing anti-nuclear movement in the re- 
gion. 

In 1976, both New Zealand and Australia led a cam- 
paign that prompted France to end atmospheric tests in 
the South Seas territory of French Polynesia and move 
them underground. Since then, France has ignored fur- 
ther complaints that the tests— carried out inside a dor- 
mant volcano— may be cracking the coral base of Muru- 
roa Atoll and could allow radioactive matter to leak into 
the ocean. Meanwhile, in Tahiti, activists have charged 
that years of atmospheric testing has caused an in- 
crease in leukemia, thyroid tumors and other cancers. 

But the anti-nuclear movement got its biggest boos 
this past August when the 13-nation South Pacific lo- 
rum declared the region a nuclear-free zone, banning 
placement, manufacture or testing of nuclear weapons. 

hus, the South Pacific joined Latin America, 
outer space, the ocean floor and Antarctica as 
nuclear-free zones. This company it has chosen 
to keep reflects the region’s awareness of its position I 
away from the centers of global power, and its strong de- 
sire to survive if those powers decide to annihilate them 
selves in a nuclear war. . 

In many ways, Lange reflects the classic dislike P _ r 
small Pacific states have for the tendency of the mig h 
to ignore them or ride roughshod over their concer 
That feeling has increased recently as younger lead® 
replace the older ones who took for granted the west? 
tilt of the region in the post-World War II re-alignmen 

This new mood is perceived by some to make the are* 
fertile ground for Soviet hegemony. When the n uclea 
free treaty was signed, the USSR's Novosti press agent? 
praised it as a "major contribution to easing nnW 
confrontation in the world" and accused the US of tu 
ing "that area into an American forward nuclear-®" 
sile position.” The US stopped nuclear testing in 1 A 
South Pacific in 1968, but continues to fire intercom \ 
nental missiles at Kwqjalein Atoll in the Mai shall 
lands. 

Yet, the South Pacific forum agreement did not go 



as far as New Zealand did, pulling up short of commit- 
ting its members to ban nuclear-armed and nuclear- 
powered ships from port calls. That was left up to the in- 
dividual states, reflecting a division of opinion on the 
wisdom of such a move. Indeed, the other Pacific states 
need only to look at the domestic problems Lange may 
have created for himself by picking a fight with the US. 

K i, ew Zealand has offered the US a compromise 
j that would give Lange legal authority to inde- 
i pendently determine whether a visiting US 
ship was nuclear-armed or nuclear-powered, a plan that 
would not require the US to break its current policy of 
keeping secret which of its ships are "nuclear capable.” 
But the US, insisting on unrestricted rights to New 
Zealand ports, has rejected the idea, which it says is 
troree than the current situation because it would codify 
the current ban into law 

The Reagan administration, the Pentagon and some 
members of Congress are becoming increasingly angry 
at Lange’s stubborn refusal to budge from his position. 
The US considers access to Pacific islands critical to its 
naval missions in the Indian ocean and Southeast Asia. 
Some New Zealanders are now worried that these 
Washington power brokers will form an alliance with 
the US farm protectionist lobbies to devise ways to hurt 
New Zealand’s trade drive. Trade with the LIS is consid- 
ered crucial for completion of the transition from En- 
glish colony to Pacific nation envisioned by Lange and 
his contemporaries. 

Sir Wallace Rowling, New Zealand's ambassador to 
the US and the man Lunge deposed as prime minister, 
to Publicly expressed the fear of trade retaliation, as 
to opposition leader Jim McClay. 

K i] ut New Zenlund public opinion so far remains 
y on the side of Lunge, who wus elected in July 
"1984 on an anti-nuclear platform only seven 
after entering parliament. He has succeeded in in- 
JPuing a sense of excitement nmong the voters, giving 
hun a Trudeau-like appeal and facilitating his meteoric 
n® to power. 

And hia foreign policy, however controversial, is a di- 
reflection of voter sentiment. By a five-to-one mar- 
5iji New Zealand voted to remain in the 1961 ANZUS 
flense treaty that links New Zealand with Australia 
®dthe US. They also asked for a ban on nuclear vessels 
a two-to-one margin. But in carrying out the voters’ 
^-toge has put himself in a diplomatic corner. 
AlSus^ nuc ^ ear vessels is inimi- 

The defense issue is certainly the one that divides the 
j* I 1 ,ca l parties in New Zealand. But whether Lange 
ik t *? auk * n P ower after the next general election at 
th* or Hud-to-late 1987 will really depend on 

0 ability of his government to assuage the "hip 
I concerns so crucial to New Zealand voters. 

|Lj Sn ? e dearly must deliver a reasonable standard of 
"ft? an acceptable time. He has no power base be- 
.*»- ?!S support and there is nothing in his 


Zealn in guiding the restructuring of New 

8 ^onomy. He prefers the market-oriented line 
Painf’ ^^frooretically appealing, may bring such 
8er • e l eC to ra te that he may become the messen- 
i 00 ? a ys the price for bringing the bad news, 
toraf ia *f 0re tikdy to fall from power for high inter- 
fern^ 8 othar economic problems than from the in- 
abwad T ^Btures that have made him so visible 
tyuflear r V 1 — mea ntime, the global attention his 
New kave attracted have helped to diBtract 

' bmpe, , ai ^ naer ^ from the economic problems back 

•! .*■ * '• * |' I 

^ chairman of the New Zealand-based 
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The most efficient way 

of reaching America’s 

most influential 
executives. 


A glance at the graph will tell you what a 
study by a leading independent researcher, 
Market Facts, Inc., told us: That Forbes is 
preferred reading by more corporate officers in 
1,000 of America's largest service and industrial 
companies. In compa rison with Fortune and 

Magazines read regularly by corporate officers 
in 1,000 of America^ largest companies.* 

Forbes 

68.3% 


BusinessWMk 

61.8% 


ronTUNi 

48.4% 


^Market Facts; Inc. 1984 

Cost per Thousand Circulation 


Forbes 

4C Page $46.89. 


BusinessWMk 

4C Page $52.79 / 


FORTUNE 

4C Page $56.39 


mm. 


For further information, please cohtact.Peter M. Schoff, Director Of 
International Advertising (Europe, Middle East, Africa , Forbes 

Magazine, 50 Pall Mall, London SW1Y 5JQ, England, Tel: ( 01 ) 930 : 

0161/2; or James W LaCirignola, Director of International Advertis- 
ing (The Americas, Asia, pacific), Forbes Magazine; 60 Fifth Avenue 
■New York, NY 100U, Tel: (212) 620-2200. 


Business Week, Forbes was judged to be overall 
favorite by 44%, versus 29% for Business Week 
and 19% for Fortune. 

When regular readers were asked which of the 
three reflects best the excitement of business, 
Forbes had twice the scores of the other two. 
And when asked which of the three stands for 
'free enterprise," 71% named Forbes, compared 
with 13% for Fortune and 7% for Business Week. 

These results confirm surveys done over the 
past fifteen years showing that more officers in 
big business read Forbes regularly than either 
Fortune or Business Week. 

As the graphs so eloquendy show, Forbes is 
the most cost-effective business magazine for 
reaching America's most 
effective executives. If you 
want to reach this elite, 
not only is it good busi 
ness for you to put your 
advertising in Forbes, 
it's bound to be good 
for your business. 




Forbes Mag^jrie^SO Fifth Ave„ N.Y., NY 10011 
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tall cabbage eat? 
jbiything it wants 


Shigeo Nozawa is a Japanese fnt'inoi 
who can grow 30,000 tonmtuos from a 
single seed, 3,300 cucumbers on one vine 
and a cabbage that’s 20 feet tall. 

He does it with a process called "Hy 
ponica,” a method of cultivation in which 
greenhouse plants are grown in a solu- 
tion of water and nutrients. Nozawn’s 
system is one step beyond "Hydropon- 
ia,’ 1 a soil-less growing method devel- 
c-ped years ago. 

The founder of an Osaka plastics firm, 
Nozawa retired in 1963 to explore the 
mysteries of organic growth. He found 
that plants could live more or less for- 
£\er without obstacles to growth such as 
soil, which blocks out light, starves 
plants of oxygen, fails to distribute nutri- 
as evenly and does not maintain con- 
sistent levels of moisture or tempera- 
ture. 

Under his system, a plant Lhat nor- 
mally bears 20 or 30 tomatoes can pro- 
duce as many as 12,000. A musk mellon 
that usually grows one mellon can pro- 
duce 90 in four months. 


Von, uh, had a war 
and nobody came? 

Jan. 1 will be a fasti vu occasion in 
Cuba, the 26th anniversary of Libera- 
boa Day. But this nation’s pugnacious 
anti-Weat spirit goes hack much further 
Jianthat. In 1762, a tiny town in Cuba 
declared war on England. Not only that, 
tot, in a sense, they won. 

According to Gramma, a Cuban 
j™ly, the declaration of war followed 
® British capture of Havnna on Aug. 
12, 1762, It seems the Earl of Albermarle 
charge of the government in Ha- 
^ and decided that he would build n 
“toll kingdom for himself. He wrote to 
wn councils ordering them to bring 
® all the "documents, funds and other 
Wpwty” in their possession. 
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The process is fully automated, which 
relieves farmers of long hours of hard la- 
bor and could provide light work for the 
growing elderly population of Japan. 
The system has already been shipped to 
Saudi Arabia, Korea and Malaysia. 

And, "If a supply of water was made 
a vail able Nozawa told the Japanese 
magazine Shokun, "the Hyponica 
method could be used to produce grain 
and combat hunger in the African des- 
ert.” 

Whether an automated process that 
requires water would work in the unde- 
veloped, arid regions of Africa remains 
to be seen. But Nozawa believes a single 
tomato vine provides at least 30,000 rea- 
sons to try. 


The town of Villa Clara was particu- 
larly upset about this proclamation. Fu- 
rious, but unable to make the long trek 
to Havana, the town indignantly de- 
clared war on England, 

“This town is ready to defend itself 
and Master Sergeant Don Manuel Lopez 
Silvero and an army of 460 veterans, 
Mexican Indiana and blacks are waiting 
to engage you in battle,” read a letter 
they fired off to the Earl on October 8. "If 
you are as brave as you think, you may 
come here and try to get what you have 
asked for.” 

The armed townspeople waited and 
waited, but no invading army ever ap- 
peared. Though this must have been dis- 
appointing to the irate villagers, they 
could proudly say they had successfully 
defended their possessions. And, soon af- 
terward, the intimidated Earl ceased his 
threatening letters to other towns. 


UNDERCURRENTS 


It was just another Saturday night on 
the beat in Kisumu, Kenya until police 
received a frantic phone call from the Im- 
perial hotel. The cops arrived to find 
about 20 customers rolling around on 
the grass, some madly squirming out of 
their clothes. 

The cause of this bizarre scene? Throe 
mischievous high school students had 
quietly spread itching powder on cus- 
tomers drinking at the bar. Then, not 
satisfied with the mad scratch-dancing 
that ensued, the pranksters lit a smoke 
bomb, sending the victims stampeding 
out the door and diving onto the grass. 
One person was slightly injured. 

The three perpetrators— brothers San- 
deep and PaYesh Shah and Franzgerd 
Winski, a West German, said they were 
bored and looking for some fun. Now 
they must be really bored. They were 
sentenced to three months in jail. 


What I meant was, 
Tam not a cook* 

Watergate may have ended long ago, 
but Richard Nixon apparently hasn’t for- 
gotten about it. In fact, he’s hoping to 
, cash in on it to the tune of US$40 mil- 
lion. 

The man they used to call Tricky Dick 
filed a lawsuit against the US govern- 
ment demanding that it pay him for the 
42 million pages of presidential papers 
now being stored at the National Ar- 
chives, as well as for those famous tape 
recordings that finally did him in. 
Though the suit was filed in 1980, it is 
now just starting to inch forward. 

Presidential papers have historically 
been considered the personal property of 
the president, who usually donated them 
to the government or a presidential li- 
brary. This is what the blander Ameri- 
can presidents, Gerald Ford and Jimmy 
Carter, did. 

But one month after he resigned in 
1974, Nixon cut a deal with Ford that al- 
lowed him to control his papers and the 
tapes. When Congress learned of this, it 
quickly passed a law placing the whole 
bundle under federal custody. That law, 


ears from the sacred nver 


however, gave Nixon a loophole: if a 
court later decided the materials were 
Nixon’s "private property” then "just 
compensation...shall be paid” to Nixon 
out of the federal treasury. 

One expert has pegged the price of the 
papers at one dollar a page, which adds 
up to a tidy sum. His lawyers say Nixon 
is not interested in profits: he simply 
wants to recover the enormous legal fees 
involved with protecting his rights to the 
papers and handling requests for access 
to them. 

Maybe someone could get him to make 
that promise on tape. 


Who wants a flashy 
new car, anyway? 

The Soviet Union and China, long ad- 
versaries, appear to bo trying to outdo 
one another in a little-known category of 
international competition: obstacles in 
car ownership. 

A new Soviet law prohibits citizens 
from souping up their cars, or for that 
matter, making any changes that would 
“distinguish a car from others of the 
same model," according to USSR trade 
journals. Snazzy car lights, bumpers, 
grills or hood ornaments would not only 
invite envy, but a fine as well. 

Not to be outdone, China has come up 
with an intriguing system of incentives 
to increase private car ownership. From 
now on, citizens wanting a car must pro- 
duce a letter of approval from their local 
party committee and make at least a 60 
percent downpayment. 

And, as if that alone wasn’t enough to 
cause bicycle sales to skyrocket, the 
cheapest car available— a Japanese im- 
port-costs about US$9,000. That’s the 
equivalent of about 30 years salary for 
the average urban worker. 

Which is why only 600 of Beijing’s 
nine million residents own cars— and 
most of them are senior government offi- 
cials. 


loly river Ganga, the "Water of Life” be- 
(&.«*!» I 10 ** Purifying powers, may be turning into 
of Death." 

tor Vo ■^7®* 000 pilgrims from all over India en- 
^ ormer fy Benares), the sacred city of the 
b°tha ln Oanga and bring home 
hring?h,^ e cura tiue holy water. But nearby 
120 mur 'i? tne ^ river is contaminated with 
sewa Be> chemical effluent 
alumni m ** ln dustry and hundreds of human and 
are ^ urn P*d into the river, ac- 
Bwh&c an. ' ^° n ^ onr ha^ed environmental group 

hclieues the situation threatens all afln- 
dewier. " If an epidemic 
mm — ** spread throughout the entire 

tinnJJ a Week" SOUK D S finnan flnmmifi- 


t a £? a * ! » We M aware that pilgrim trdfTic to 
lion,. ;i y. spread cholera throughout the nar 


Already, infant mortality in villages around the 
city is 44 percent higher than the national average 
and villagers have noticed increases in stomach 
aches, jaundice and polio. But still the health dan- 
gers have not be systematically studied 

Some scientists believe that, until recently, the 
2 500-kilometer river has been able to neutralize pol- 
lutants with its small Quantities of radon, a colorless 
radioactive element picked up by the Ganga in the 
upper Himalayas— an element also found in the cur 
rative hot springs of many health resorts. But new 
factories and human settlements have sprung up 
and city sewage has been dumped untreated into the 
river since the city pumps broke down five years ago. 

"The river can take the pollutants to a great ex- 
tent," says Dr. S.IC. Ghosh, a geobgist at nearby 
patna University. "Beyond that, all hell will break 
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WorldMarketPlace cost $3 per 
word or $160 per column inch. 
Please send your check and ad 
copy to WorldMarketPlace, 
WorldPaper, 7 Libert/ Square, 
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MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE 
through intornalionol corns] jondtfncc. 
Details free! Hermes Vvrlag, Box 110660/ 
M. Berlin II, W. Cor many. 

WOMEN! SEEKING AMERICAN 
FRIENDS? Send age, occupation, 
interests and photo. Fomina, Box 1021 WP, 
Hanokaa, Hawaii 06727 


ST. GEORGE’S UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

GRENADA, WEST INDIES 

Is offering two programs toward a degree in medicine 
for qualified International students: 

1. A 4V& year program for students who have received 
a General Certificate of Education at the Advanced Level in at least 
throe of the following: chemistry, biology, physics, mathematics. 

2. A 6Vz year combined premedical /medical program for students who 
have completed the ordinary levels, with premBdical studies offered 
at colleges in the United Kingdom and in Florida and at the University 
Centre in Grenada. 

St. George's University has graduated more than 940 students from 
over 30 countries and offers a broad-based International curriculum and 
clerkship opportunities. 

For Information, please contact: Director of Admissions. Dept. Y 

Si. Goorgo's University School of Medicine, University Centre, Grenada, West Indies. 


LEARN ENGLISH IN THE USA 

with 

The Experiment in International Living 
The world's oldest educational exchange 
organization 

Intensive English Programs in 
VERMONT— FLORIDA—CALEFORNTA 


Homestays with American families 


Write for our free catalog: 

International Students of English Program 
Boyce House 

Brattleboro, Vermont 05301, USA 



Economics and commerce students: 

Master business in 


BERKELEY. 

Be one step ahead of the world. 

Learn management in one of the most advanced business 
centers in the world. Earn your MBA degree in Berkeley. 


Distinguished Faculty 

Ac Armstrong University's 
Graduate 1 School of Business 
Administration, you'll acquire a 
solid understanding of* advanced 
management techniques. 

Our faculty has been carefully 
selected and we limit the size of 
out classes so that you rexem- 
persanulized instruction. 

Intensive English Program 
The ESL program is designed to 


Master of Business Administra- 
tion Degree Programs 
Available majors include Finance, 
Marketing, International Business, 
Management and Accounting. 
Armstrong also offers undergradu- 
ate degrees in Accounting, Man- 
agement, International Business, 
Computer Management Science, 
Finance and Marker ing. 

Applications are now being 
accepted for next quarter, which 


Mupnignim i&acsignco to , * ■ 

help inrernnrional students develop he B lns ?°° n - 

the communication skills necessary Diverse Student Population 

to pursue academic studies in the r„„„ <,» 

U _«5 Students fruin over 40 countries 

... .... attend Armstrong University. Our 

-rrApcT lt ^ eve s , are ^kvnie and faculty and staff are experienced i n 
TOEFL preparation is available. assisting international students 
Armstrong University is author- wich their personal growth os well 
ized under Federal Law to enroll 35 their aendem ic progress, 

non-immigrant alien students. International Student Advising, 

Housing Assistance and Career 

; — ; . 1 ■ Counseling is provided. 

GM AT. GRE mnet/niruf. 

Send (vHfrn for your ttpfd realm, (mbutys and fm 1 28 pun r fattihig. 
Acmd/ftd by W'aiern rfsini/tiim nfStJmtjaHdCa/kgti. . 

ARMSTRONG UNIVERSITY 

Tht Berkeley timvenny with an international outlook - student! from 44 constnes. 


■v ' i i imo ,1-2222 Harold Way Berkeley, CA 94704 yVP6 
^Founded 1918 ■ ||4i5) 84B-25Q0 

(Pique send free ]28-pifo carajog. My Interest fe 
|®T ffi MBA D Biufcriradoiic degree programs □ ESL. ■ 
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WANTED: YOUR IDEAS, .loin our in- 
ternational network of amateurs and 
professionals who study current affairs, 
/politics, economics, commence, interna- 
tiona) security, law, social policy, etc.,) 
Correspondence Club & Research Pro- 
gram. THINK TANK, Box 1584, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, R3C2Z6, CANADA. 

ASIAN WOMENI Correspond with 
Americans. FREE! Please send photo, 
biodata. SUNSHINE INTERNA- 
TIONAL- Dept. 7. A, Box 260, North 
Hollywood. CA 91603, USA 


DOUBLE YOUR'MONEY in the 
coming years with Diversified 
Companies Trust SHARES the 
WINNERS of (he Coming Years. 
DIVERSIFIED COMPANIES 
TRUST, (USA) 

SHARE Units of US$1,000/ 
5,000/10,000 (Also available in 
SFRS, DM, YEN, £ /STLG) 
Backed by multi -diversified 
trading activities, including 
Cmdc-Oii, Petroleum Products 
and Metals, Exports, etc. 

TAX FREE DIVIDENDS: 

18 PERCENT per 12 Months 
Payable anywhere and Discretion 
Guaranteed. 

For details how to become a Share- 
Holder please contact: 
Representatives, DCT Corporation, 
LEPRE DU CERF 
CH DE FRAHINFAZ 3 
B 4880 SPA fTZjT 

BALMORAL 

BELGIUM Sr 3f 

TEL: 32 87 772267 59® 

TLX: 49435 


HOW TO GET A SECOND PASSPOHT. 
Report. 12 Countries Analysed. Details: 
WMA, 45 Lyndhurst Terrace, Suite 535, 
Central, Hong Kong. 

JAPANESE LADIES make wonderful 
friends. Let us introduce you to nn Orien- 
tal for friendship, marriage. $3 brings 
photos, descriptions, application. Japan, 
Box 1027-WP, Orangevaie, CA 95662 
USA 

SURPLUS FOR SALE OXYGEN - 
NITROGEN -ARGON PLANTS 

1 T(30M), 5 T(1 50 M), 

25T1750M), 75T12250M) 

Modern liquid. Excellent condition. 
LOW PRICES FINANCING 
AVAILABLE 

Nicolai Joffe Corp, Dept WP 
9171 Wilshire, Beverly Hills 
Calif. 90210, USA, Tlx: 674638 


International Escorts 
USA 

Head Office 

330 West 56th Street, NYC 10019 
212-765-7896 212-765-7754 

Multilingual escorts available locally, 
nationally and Internationally 

MAJOR CREDIT CARDS AND CHECKS 
ACCEPTED. 

Private membership available. 

This award-winning service has been 
featured as the top & most exclusive 
Escort Service by US & international 
. news media Including radio and TV. 
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Burroughs 

ASSEMBLY COMPONENTS 

Burrouahs Corporation, an internationally 
recognized loader In producing Information 
systems, offers several lines of assembly 
components. These assembly componenis 
necessary for manufacturing slate-of-the art 
Burroughs information systems are available 
for purchase by licensed manufacturers. 
Burroughs Carp., One Burroughs Place, 4CN 
Detroit, Michigan 48232, USA 


California Real Estate 

Real estate partnerships available 
for improved and unimproved 
property. $15,000 and up. 
International Investment Trust, 

Inc., 3170 Park Newport, Newport 
Beach, CA 92660. Tel:(714)559-0939 


BRITISH UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 

Somsrset University otters 
Bachelor's. Master's and Dodonl 
degrees in mosi subjects. 
Programmes are designed lomeet 
Ihe requirements of approprulefy 
qualified individuals 
For a prospeclus send C5 sterling 
orequivaiant nr 
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The many different feces of Polaroid’s 
new, low-cost instant ID System. 

, Our new Model 710 instant ID system Is a model r~ - — — — - — — — — — — — -*— 
VeRat t) as well as low cost. | For mure infurnuUi m reium life a<u[« m in 1' Jarold Con 1 - 

Now you can make durable, camper-resistant I industrial Marketing, s-s n* iinniogy square. 
PhotoSecurc ID cards and badges in two minutes. With I ^"^'.m^.oji.w.us a. 
or witliout punch coding or magnetic encoding for I 

access control. In a variety of configurations. I 




system from place to place easily. The camera, die cut- 

h2S h ? unaWf C,U1 ! el flukWy. TIic Model 710 
Is sin pie to operate, and for high volume situations, 
additional components may be added as needed, 
mi. °P rServl <* organization and reputation for rell- 

tSSS/SSS^- 10 ,hc wqrid leadcr ^ inscant p,ioto 

For ftirther Information, send In the cuunon 
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ientary/By Yoshiko Sakurai 


japan must not resist 
k outside world— again 


, m CURRENT HIGH LEVEL of 
trade tension between Japan and 
I tfc United States has caused some 
this era the "Third Opening of the 
^."The first two- the fall of the 
adal Edo government in 1868 and Ju- 
; ^defeat in the last world wnr-wero 
paused by the Americans and, as lo- 
.V required a fundamental change in 
. anese thinking. 

jthereare any doubts that the trade 
ihip between the two countries 
. j (alien to the lowest depths of the 
jwperiod, the facts should quickly 
gglthem: in 1982, Japan’s trade sur- 
jwith the US was an enormous 
^billion, The following year it went 
ilhe$20 billion mark and 1984 saw a 
mtum leap to $37 billion. But the 
ntisyet to come: in the first half of 
jjear alone, Japan had already 
- -‘^asm-plus of $24 billion. 

Us huge imbalance, combined with 
ins widely perceived image of being 
ir and selfish, makes the situation 
lit, indeed. Until recently, there 
; ilikays been a stream of optimism 
ling Japanese that President Reagan 
Tildbe able to control any protection- 
taovement in Congress. But an in- 
sing number of Japanese are begin- 
’^torealize that this may not lie the 
. siny longer. 

lit American frustration with Japan 


seems to focus on two points: Japanese 
trade barriers, both tariff and non-tariff 
and their lack of political consideration 
for the international community. 

In the face of such criticism, the Japa- 
nese government in July announced a 
major market-opening action program. 
Tariffs were cut by 20 percent on 1,790 
items. Larger cuts, or the complete elim- 
ination of tariffs, were announced for an- 
other 60 items. Standards, certification 
systems and import procedures were re- 
vised and simplified for 88 items. 

While Japan considered this a major 
step toward increasing the access of for- 
eign products to the Japanese market, 
the perception abroad waB quite differ- 
ent. Foreign observers pointed out that 
Japan had issued six such action pro- 
grams in the past, and yet the market 
still remained largely closed. They say 
Japan’s promises cannot be trusted un- 
less followed up by concrete action. 

A dramatic indication of how irritated 
Americans have become recently came 
from Theodore White, a respected US 
journalist, author and liberal opinion 
leader. A long report he wrote for the 
New York Times Magazine in July, enti- 
tled "The Danger from Japan,'’ was pro- 
vocative, fiery and vehement. 

"Today, 40 years after the end of World 
War II, the Japanese are on the move 
again in one of history's most brilliant 


JCeut jlorf; Simrc jl1«uiasiiic 

Today. * 1(1 years alki the cud ol World 
War!!, the Jdpnnea- arc mi the move 
again in <»nc of history's nwsl brilliant 
commercial otirnsives. us they go about 
dismantling Americas induMry. Whether 
they are still only smart, or have finally 
learned to be wiser than we. will be 
tested in the next 10 years. Only then 
will we know who finally won the war... 


Theodora HWNtK 

THE DANGER FROM JAPAN 


commercial offenses, as they go about 
dismantling American industry," is how 
White's article began. "Whether they 
are still only smart, or have finally 
learned to be wiser than we, will be 
tested in the next 10 years. Only then 
will we know who finally won the war...” 

And, White warns, if Japan continues 
its current course, it may once more end 
up aboard the USS Missouri, surrender- 
ing to the Americans agai n. 

From the Japanese perspective, there 
are two mqjor points of rebuttal. While 
many admit that Japan is responsible 
for the trade imbalance, they also be- 
lieve one of the major causes for the prob- 
lem is the US government’s budget defi- 
cit. It keeps both interest rates and the 
value of the dollar high and is ultimately 
responsible for the deficit. 
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There is also strong feeling in Japan 
that Americans lack the effort to export 
their products. These opinions are not 
necessarily denied even by the US itself. 
Its ambassador to Japan, Mike Mans- 
field, for example, admits that America 
is two-thirds responsible for the trade 
imbalance. 

Yet, this is no excuse for Japan not to 
take extra steps to solve the situation. It 
is becoming more and more apparent 
that the country has been neglecting its 
political responsibility to the interna- 
tional commun ity. 

Japan's way of thinking can be largely 
explained by its post-war history. In 
1945, when it was defeated in World War 
II, Japan had to deny all the value sys- 
tems it believed in before. Throughout 
the American occupation and the period 
immediately after, the Japanese govern- 
ment poured most of its energy into the 
economic reconstruction of the country. 

The Japanese people followed suit. 
They simply worked hard, produced bet- 
ter products, sold more and saved more. 
It was considered a virtue to be proud of, 
and never to be blamed for. 

It is this post-war mentality that is 
criticized by the world and by America. 
Rectifying the trade imbalance will re- 
quire no less than basic changes in the 
value systems of the Japanese people— 
again. 


Yoshiko Sakurai, WorldFaper’s associate 
editor in Northeast Asia, is co-anchor of 
the leading TV newscast in Japan. 



WDiary/By Crocker Snow, Jr. 

I wigan and Gorbachev 
rip the light fantastic 










'• I'® SUPERPOWERS, the US and USSR, were 
I ^described by physicist J. Robert Oppenheimer 
: : ‘: a#,,wo scorpions locked in a bottle, an image that 
^ S * 861186 d ea< U' nes8 an( l inevitability. More 
i jjj ft® relationship between Washington and 
J JJ* 18 likened to fencing, thus introducing an aura 
vteand grace to the protagonists, or to chess with its 

• i at8o ^ m °ve and counter-move leading to nuclear 

and checkmate. 

t ! me C« eneva Summit when the 
i Ronald Reagan meets the pre- 

& J® ™s throne, Mikhail Gorbachev, these images 
■ res h ■ 1 ate anc * somew ^ at short of the mark. What 
item rat h er is an image of the two superpow- 

* m <lance * They don’t always show the same 
jnij even ^ ear the same melodies. But their move- 
L. J® syncopated, coordinated and primarily di- 
pat each other. 

^Washington— read Reagan— steps forth with a 
u initiative that is first labeled Star Wars 
t ° werec * to Strategic Defense Iniatjve. 
tiaponry ™ * ^ an ^ seeding space with high-tech 

18 dis^ncerted by this, but buys eome 
; C8.Thi xJ 6S , mas ter the fundamental body me- 
l an j jP , ■ Gorbachev travels to Paris, city of ele- 
nficrn+! 8 ?* ay8 a new two-step of his own, proposing 
r armRp . at J° n ® with Britain and France about nu- 
USSR a 50 percent reduction in all US 

ft main dance in Geneva, 
^al to younger, fresher face, with new star 

^ 8 ^ e Ptical, international audi- 
?H? : - x : Post writer was one of those capti- 

t-' -^ ^Ptbachev. in action over the past few 


days, it has been difficult not to be impressed by the 
sense of quiet authority he exudes," wrote Michael 
Dodds from Paris. “It is expressed in subtle ways: the 
soft, authoritative voice; the deferential attitude of his 
aides; even the way he stands, feet slightly apart, like a 
boxer ready for a new sparring partner.” 

Dodds noticed the Soviet leader’s effect on his entou- 
rage during his hour-long press conference in Paris. 
"Gone were the poker-faced gazes that used to be stan- 
dard issue for Kremlin bureaucrats. Their expressions 
were animated and alive as they sat on the edge of their 
chairs, evidently wondering what the General Secre- 
tary was going to come up with next. There were mo- 
ments when Gorbachev responded to criticisms on hu- 
man rights or made a clever point about the arms nego- 

They are engaged in dance... 
their movements syncopated. 

tiations, when the apparatchiks seemed meta- 
metaphorically transformed into fans or sport coaches, 
egging their man on from the outside ring” 

The point of all this, however, is that whoever makes 
the most light-footed moves or wins the applause meter, 
the superpowers are on the same dance floor and are in- 
creasingly dancing to the same tune. 

For the two nations are, in some fimdamental foreign 
policy ways, quite a lot more alike than they are differ- 
ent. Each projects immense power and different degrees 
of wealth and influence. Each is moved by a sometimes 
singular concern for how to contend with the other. 
Each nation, like nature, abhors a vacuum, convinced 
only that the other will seek to fill it. 

In exercising its influence, neither nation is adven- 


turous, but each is decidedly proprietary. They suffer 
the same slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. The 
US failed to win a war in Vietnam, the Soviets aren*t 
winning one in Afghanistan. Each ia hostage to terror- 
ism. An American jetliner is hijacked with its passen- 
gers to Beirut. The White House rants and raves and is- 
sues grave warnings, while relying on its Shiite friends 
to intervene. One American serviceman is killed before 
the crisis passes. Three months later, four Soviet diplo- 
mats are abducted in Beirut. Moscow intones against 
thiB "Unpardonable crime” and threatens the perpetra- 
tors while turning to its own Middle East surrogates to 
do something. A similar threshold of helplessness is 
reached. Only the amount of television coverage and at- 
tention distinguishes the one pitiful giant from the 
other. 

In their nuclear life and times, the two have similar 
impulses and frustrations aa well. They are motivated 
on the one day by the pride and prejudice of their own 
extraordinary nuclear arsenals, and on the very next by 
a sense of the folly and futility of it all. Even their inter- 
nal critics speak the same language. In December 1980, 
three American and three Soviet physicians met in Ge- 
neva and agreed to form the International Physicians 
for the Prevention of Nuclear War. This fall, on the eve 
of the Geneva Summit, while co-presidents Bernard 
Lown of the US and Evgueni Chazov of the USSR hap- 
pened to have been attending the same medical confer- 
ence in Geneva, it waa announced from Oslo that the 
two are joint recipients of the coveted Nobel Peace 
Prize. Someone is telling us something 

The truth is that Moscow and Washington, if not em- 
braced, are fully engaged with each other. It f s as' if 
they're dancing a distant minuet, a bit stiff and Btylized 
perhaps, and if not to the music of Mozart, perhaps to 
Wagner’s Die Gfitterd&mmerung 
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AMMAN FINANCIAL MARKET SHARES MGVEMENT FROM TUESDAY 19 TO MONDAY 25 
NOVEMBER 


nAHE OF COMPANY 


OPEN PRICE 


CLOSE PRICE CHANGE 


BANKS 

JORDAN SECURITIES 

1.100 

1.090 


.009 

JORDAN FINANCE HOUSE 

.950 

..940 

- 

..01 

ISLAMIC INVESTMENT 

1 .060 

1.060 



JORDAN NATIONAL BANK 

2.020 

2.850 

+ 

.01 

JORDAN INVEST. 6 FINANCE 

1.150 

1.170 

+ 

.02 

ISLAMIC BANK 

2.520 

2.440 

- 

.03 

JORDAN-KUUAIT 

2.640 

2.. 670 

■* 

.01 

housing BANK 

1.690 

1.690 



NATIONAL FINANCIAL INV. 

1 .020 

1.010 

-- 

.01 

ARAB BANK 

182.250 

182.000 

- 

.001 

JORDAN GULF BANK 

1.620 

1.610 

- 

.006 

FINANCE AND CREDIT 

.940 

.990 

+ 

.05 

NATIONAL WALLET 

.640 

.670 

+ 

.05 

JORDAN BANK 

24.000 

24.500 

+ 

.02 

ARAB MONITARY ESTAB. 

1.310 

1.320 

+ 

.000 

PETRA BANK 

3.080 

3.. 080 




INDUSTRY 


MACHINERY LEASING CO. 

.700 

.710 

+ 

.01 

JORDAN DAIRIES 

1.230 

1.220 

- 

.008 

ARAB ALUMINUM 

..770 

.770 



ARAB MEDICINE MAN. 

3.270 

3.250 

- 

.006 

DAR AL DAWA 

1.600 

1.560 

— 

.03 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 

.700 

.770 

+ 

.01 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

1.050 

1.060 

+ 

.01 

JORDAN REFINERIES 

6.970 

7.050 

+ 

.04 

JORDAN TANNING 

1.770 

1.800 

+ 

.02 

PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

.720 

.720 



CERAMICS INDUSTRIES 

1.040 

1.050 

+ 

.01 

JORDAN PIPES INDUSTRIES 

1.200 

1.200 



ALA DIN INDUSTRIES 

.740 

.730 

— 

.01 

JORDAN LIME 6 BRICKS 

.300 

.290 


■ 03 

ARAB DETERGENTS 

4 . 150 

4.250 

+ 

.02 

RAFIA FOR PLASTIC DAGS 

.930 

.950 

+ 

.02 

JORDAN PHOSPHATES 

2.590 

2.580 


.004 

JORDAN TEXTILES 

3.900 

4.120 

+ 

.06 

ROCK WOOL INDUSRIES 

.590 

.580 

— 

.02 

JORDAN FERTILISERS 

3.400 

3.100 


.09 

INTERNATIONAL CHEMICALS 

1.200 

1.250 

+ 

«04. 

JIMCO 

.780 

.790 

+ 

.01 

WOOL INDUSTRIES 

.860 

.900 

+ 

.05 

ARAB PAPER MANUFACTUREREB 

.300 

.300 



GENERAL MINING 

1.700 

1.750 

+ 

■ 03 

NATIONAL 8TEEL 

1.190 

1.210 

+ 

.02 

JORDAN INDUSTRIAL INVEST. 

.730- 

.730 



AL INTAJJ 

2.060 

2.060 



PAPER AND CARDBOARD 

2.550 

2.550 


Aft 

JOUICO 

1.300 

1.270 


.02 


INSURANCE 


JORDAN-FRENCH INSU. 3. ISO 
JERUSALEM INSURANCE 1-120 
ARAB INSURANCE -730 
*5i[ C0 INSURANCE .880 
JORDAN-OULF INSURANCE .920 
S®RAL INSURANCE 2.100 
SaI LAND INSURANCE 1.070 
t5t5I BELQIUM REINSURANCE 1.400 
p2ti E ? NATI0NAL INSURANCE -800 
inii£? ELPH1A INSURANCE 1-070 
jq RDAN INSURANCE 11.100 


HOU8IN0 


25SS-HBU8»|b 

akarcq 


•800- 

.650 


GENERAL 


arab A ? n I lectric 1 ty C0 - 

22 ab int. hotels 

bAft i. ^5 c HINE rentals 

nati£L? ha ' b publishing 

■AftlS^ft MARITIME 

HANaq^5S T " 

•’WABEMENT & CONSULTANTS 


1.600 

.300 

.800 

.700 

.750 

.570 

.500 


3.160 

- 

.006 

1.150 

+ 

.03 

.000 

+ 

.01 

.890 

+ 

.01 

.930 

+ 

.01 

2.000 

- 

.05 

1.150 

+ 

,02 

1,350 

- 

.04 

.880 

+ 

.1 

1.070 



u.ioo 




.770 - 


.04 


.650 


1.620 

,390 

.830 

.790 

.790 

.580 

.500 


+ .01 
+ .03 
+ .04 
+ .13 
+ .05 
+ .02 



Prices up 


By Mamdouh El-Ghaly 


SHARE PRICES continued to rise for the second consecutive week. 
There were big deals in ihe bonks and industrial sectors. A big deni 
was concluded on Jordan and Gull Bank shares valued nt JD 
161,000. Also trading of Ihe Arab Bank shares dominated during the 
week with a transaction exceeding one-third of a million dinars. There 
was great improvement in the trading of the industrial companies' 
shares. 


895,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 1 ,440.000 1 
divided among 838 contracts, registermg an increase ot 23.6 per| 
cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average reached JD 360,000 with a deviation of I 
27 8 per cent or 6.9 per cent of total around this average indicating | 
stability at the market. 

The shares of 66 companies were handled from which 32 compa-| 
nles gained including: 


1 - Dar Shab lor Publication 
and Distribution 
2- International Insurance 


closing at JD .790 
up from JD .700 
closing at JD .880 up 
from JD .800 
closing at JD .800 
up from JD .730 
clsoing at JD .770 
up from JD .700 
closing at JD 4.120 
up from JD 3.900 
20 companies lost including: 


3- Arab Insurance 

4- National Industries 

5- Jordan Drapery Industries 


1- Jordan Fertilizers 

2- Darco for Investment 

3- General Insurance 

4- Islamic Bank 

5- Dar Ad Dawa for 


closing at JD 3.100 down 
from JD 3.400 
closing at JD .770 down 
from JD 800 
closing at JD 2.000 
down from JD 2.100 
closing at JD 2.140 down 
from JD 2.520 
closing at JD 1 .560 down 
Investment & Development from JD 1.600 

14 companies had no change In (heir share values. 


In the over-the-counter market, more thnn 170.000 shares were| 
handled at a market value of JD 70,000 

Trading In the regular market was distributed among various sec-l 


tors according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Market 

Last week's 


share 

share 

Banks 

64.5% 

79% 

industry 

27.2% 

17.7% 

Services 

4.4% 

2.1% 

Insurance 

3 9% 

1.2% 

Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector 

Banks (out of 19 traded) 

Share 

Share 

of sector 

of market 

1 - Arab Bank 

38.6% 

24.9% 

2- Jordan-Gulf Bank 

17.4% 

11.2% 

3- National Bank 

9.9% 

6.4% 

Industrials (out of 29 traded) 
1- National Industries 

22.8% 

6.2% 

2- Jordan Drapery Industries 

3- Arab Medicine 

10.3% 

2.8% 

Manufacturing Co. 

8.2% 

2.2% 

"4- Intermediate Petrochemical 

7.7% 

2. 1 % 

5- Arab Aluminium Industries 

B% 

1.6% 

Services (out of 7 traded) 
1 - Arab Develop. 8 Invest. 

27.8% 

1.2% 

2- Jordan Electric Power 

19.2% 

0.9% 

Insurance (out of 1 1 traded) 
t- Insurance of Jordan 

48.5% 

1.9% 

Weekly average 

Date Banks Insurance 

Services 

Industries Average 

19/11 +.2% +1% 

+ 2.6% 

-.3% +.6% 

20/11 +.01% + 1.4% 

+ 1.3% 

-.2% +.3% 

23/11 +.5% +.01% 

+ 1.07% 

+ 1.1% +.6% 

24/11 -.3% +1.1% 

+ .4% 

+ .2% +.1% 

Total — . — 

— 

— + 1.6% 


— Third World 
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Economic woes 
haunt Mubarak’s 
political agenda 


EGYPT’S seif-perceived humiliation by the United 
States over the Achille Lauro affair generated anger 
that struck out at President Mubarak over other deep 
causes of discontent — high prices, unemployment 
and a weak currency. 


By Sajid Rizvi 

CAIRO — President Hosnl Muba- 
rak is being drawn into a whirlpool 
of political, social and economic 
grievances, made most vivid by 
the sight of Cairo youths shouting 
personal abuse a gains I the head 
of state in the recenl Achille Lauro 
slreot don lonstro lions. 

Mubarak, president since the 
assassination of Anwar Sadat in 
October 1981, is grappling with a 
test his predecessors managed 
Sadat jn October 1881, is grap- 
pling with a tost his predecessors 
managed to evade because of war 
of other emergency. 

Ironfcaffy, peace with Israel pits 
Mubarak most visibly agaipst eco- 
nomic forces that give hope to his 
opponents while stirring resent- 
ment among the people. 

Whether Mubarak foresaw the 
crisis and took measures to de- 
. fuse it remains unclear. Hs is criti- 
cised for indecisiveness, but also 
praised for caution, and Cairo’s di- 
plomats say It is olten hard to tell 
one from the other. 

The row with Washington, parti- 
cularly the genuine sense of insult 
felt by Egyptians after the US 
Interception of the Achille Lauro 
hijackers, unleashed pent-up 
resentment at high prices, unem- 
ployment and bureaucratic apathy, 
as well as at Ronald Reagan. 

Police mistreatment of su- 
spected critics sharpened opposi- 
tion to Mubrak. 

The political risks from powerful 
Islamic as well as socialist op- 
ponents of Egypt's peace treaty 
with Israel were evident when Mu- 
barak succeeded Sadat. 

But Mubarak’s mandate was se- 
cured by a common expectation 
that peace with Israel and friend- 
ship wfth the United SlateB would 
reward Egypt with long-sought 
prosperity. 

That expectation appeared jus- 
tiffed by rising tourism revenue, 
mafnly due to Western visitors, 
and nearly $7 billion in US eld. the 
bulk of it In grants. The windfall 
made Egypt the largest Ara ij reci- 
pient of US aid, and the biggest 
benefloiary In the Middle East af- 
ter Israel. 

Although Egypt was at peace, it 
suffered from , policy shifts that 
made it a free economy today, a 
mixed one tomorrow. 

Bureaucratic red tape took its 
toll, and Egypt became a show- 
case for stagflation — with high 
inflation alongside industrial Inac- 
tivity. Diplomats have estimated 
inflation at more than 20 per cent. 

The government spends $3 bill- 
ion a year on food subsidies, but 
the costs of non -subsidised food 
supplements, rent and clothes 
have outstripped salaries. 

Egyptian pound is half Its 1 
official value In a blaok market 
that thrives on economic and poli- 
tical uncertainties. 1 


West 

African 

offshore 


"Rich people are Just sitting and 
changing their piasters Into doll- 
ara," said a Cairo bazaar mer- 
chant, Khan EJ Khallll. 

Land and housing, the tradi- 
tionally secure sectors, have suf- 
fered because of fears that the 
government, or Its successor, will 


reverse private ownership. 

i_ Catherine L.. the German wife of 
)l an Egyptian scientist, said her 
c husband wanted to buy land and a 
y farm on the Red Sea coasl. "The 
g first time we mentioned it to his 
cl family, ihey said, 'Are you stupid? 

0 if you fail, you fail; if you succeed, 
the government will come and 

? take If." 

1 Ordinary Egyptians say the cur- 
| rency has lost three-quarters of 
< its buying power in a year. 

( Merchants say the pound has 
been eroded by large-scale moves 
into foreign currencies. 

"Egypt is poor, but many Egyp- 
tians are very rich;' said one. 
"They have moved their money 
into dollars, sterling, whatever 
they can find." 

Cairo-baaed diplomats believe 
the uncertainty goes back to Sa- 
dat's assassination. 

"Mubarak came into office bur- 
dened with a popular prejud- 
gement against him. that saw him 
as a passing phase," said one di- 
plomat. "It's unfair, but true. How 
can one fight It?” 

A hotelier In the coastal resort 
city of Alexandria said "nothing 
compares with economic prob- 
lems" for Mubarak. 

Fathy G., a civil servanl who 
drives a taxi In the evenings, sard, 

I could not have a roof over my 
head If I didn't drive a taxi." 

His rent had gone up from 60 
pounds to 180 a month. His salary 
is 70 pounds. 

Foreigners tip me 25 piasters, 
but I cannot buy much even with 
one pound," he complained. 

Not all Egyptians complain 
about lack of money. The nouveau 
riche, as one Cairene contemp- 
tuously called the families en- 
riched by Sadat's liberalisation, 
complain about lack of goods to 
buy — luxuries to most Egyptians. 

In Alexandria, where affluence Is 
more apparent than in Cairo (In the 
capital the rich are segregated In 
posh Maadl or Zamalsk), shop- 
keepers say they always find buy- 
ers for cosmetics, latest fashions 
and video recorders, though a 
VCR costs 10 times the average 
salary. 

While earnings of the majority 
stagnate, migration from the vill- 
ages continues unabated, and so 
does population growth. 

From 45 millions at present, the 
population Is expectad to hit 63 
millions by the year 2000. Not 
many of them are likely to stay on 
farms, unless agriculture under- 
goes a radical Improvement. 

, Egypt spent more than $4 billion 
efjjf 00 * — [tB QNP P 0r capita Is 
$890 — to meet the grain short- 
fall. 

The 2 per cent increase In agri- 
cultural production was exceeded 
by a 2.8per cent growth In popula- 
tion. 

Not all Mubarak's battles are at . 
home. He Is .still Isolated from 
most of the Arab League member- 
ship. Giving, the' PLO a bass' in 
Cairo could help end that Isolation : 
but gradually and certainly not au- . 
tomatlcally. 


LONDON — The West African st- 
ate of Guinea-Bissau is making a 
bid to haul itself out of the UN's 
list of the world's 30 poorest 
countries, by offering highly at- 
tractive terms for foreign compa- 
nies to drill offshore for oil and 
gas. 

During the past four years, the 
country has spent World Bank fin- 
ance on outside consultants pre- 
paring detailed aelsmlc research 
of its extensive continental shelf. 
Now the results are being offered 
to international oil companies in 
the hope that they will turn 
Guinea-Bissau Into a new expor- 
ter of off and gas. 

Bearing in mind the depression 
in the global market for oil, with 
prices low and the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries in 
disarray, Guinea-Bissau modified 
its hydrocarbons law last month to 
make its offer more attractive to 
foreign companies. 

The law previously stated that 
any oil company wanting to ex- 
tract hydrocarbons from Guinea- 
Bissau must set up a joint venture 
In which the state oil enterprise 
Petromlnas would take a majority 
holding, must establish a subsidi- 
ary company in Gulnea-Bi9sau. 
and would be required to make up 
any shortfall in supplies to cus- 
tomers of Petromlnas. 

The amended law leaves Petro- 
minas's stake In any foreign com- 
pany's oil and gas operations 
open to negotiation as regards 
form and size. 

It aiso requires only that any 
foreign company set up a branch 
office In Guinea-Bissau and that it 
meet the country's internal de- 
mand for oil and gas. 

Guinea-Bissau officials have 
been attending get-togethers for 
the oil industry in London and 
Houston, Texas, during the past 
few weeks. 

They pointed out that thalr 
country's population Is only about 
800,000 and Its industrialisation is 
minimal, so a company with even 
one viable well would have little 
trouble In meeting domestic 
needs. 

The officials and their advisers 
are suggesting that the companies 
pay royalties on a sliding scale 
from a minimum of 12,5 per cent 
to the legal maximum of 20 per 
cent. 

Although the revenue law stipu- 
lates 50 per cent taxation on cor- 
porate annual profits of 50 million 
Guinean pesos ($339,400) or 
more, officials said special fiscal 
Incentives could be extended to 
companies trying to exploit an 
economically marginal, well. 

Pedro Mendes Costa, first se- 
cretary at the Guinea-Bissau em- 
bassy in Brussels, told Compass. 
An oil strike would be a great 
thing for us and could transform • 
the economy. 

’P u , r national budget is always 
[n deficit, our exports earn little 
hard currency and we are heavily 
dependent on, aid from abroad." 

Add chronic poverty, (per capita 
Income s $160) to the riorums ln> 
■jjj® oi -market, and Guinea- 
Bissau has little choloe but to of- 



Guinea-Bissau offshore area 

THE SMALL and impoverished state of Guinea- 
Bissau, formerly a territory of Portugal, Is looking to 
.French, British and US oil companies to strike oil or 
gas along Its extensive continental shelf. It is offering 
attractive terms. 


fer easy terms to foreign compa- 
nies. 

Besides. Ihe depresed demand 
for bauxite in Industrialised coun- 
tries is a main reason why the de- 
posits of the aluminum ore in 


By Robert Del Qularo 


Guinea-Bissau, reliably reckoned 
at 200 million tonnes, are not be- 
ing exploited. 

A feasibility study by Soviet 
technicians said that Guinea- 
Bissau, far from industrial centres 
and lacking transport and electric- 
ity infrastructure, must await a vi- 
gorous upturn in demand for alu- 
minum in hard-currency econom- 
ices before It starts extracting its 
bauxite. 

Guinea-Bissau even has trouble 
with the basic job of feeding its 
people. When tropical rainfall on 
its low-lying coaBt Is too light, the 
sea can encroach and ruin planta- 
tions of rice, the staple food, with 
salination. When the rains are too 
heavy, food crops are wahsed 
away. 

Its colonial Inheritance — the 
Portu 9uese Guinea 
untl 1974 — Is one of "terrible 
neglect, said Mendes Costa 


Independence was achieved 
only after a fierce 15 -year guer- 
rilla war, during which develop- 
ment of the country was next to 
impossible. 

This is a prime reason why off- 
shore drilling concessions lo Esso 
by the Portuguese colonial admi- 
nistration were relinquished with- 
out viable wells. 

Also, say consultants to the 
Guinea-Bissau government. In 
those days Esso did not have the 
benelit of Ihe latest technology. 

Of the 42 offshore drilling 
blocks delineated, Iwo already are 
being explored by a group headed 
by Elf-Aquitaine. Ihe French oil 
major, and also including Texaco 
and British Petroleum. 

The northern limit of Guinea- 
Bissau's offshore waters is still 
disputed by the country's northern 
neighbour, Senegal. 

A decision is expected in 1987 
from the International Court oi 
Justice in The Hague, which ear- 
lier this year settled the southern 
border between the waters or 
Guinea-Bissau and Guinea (Co- 
nakry). 

Robert Del Qularo writes 
widely on economic develop- 
ment issues. 
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Wanted 

THE STAR Is In need of a full time advertising and pu- 
blic relations representative. University graduates m 
the field, of English, journalism and business are prof ® r ' 
red. interested applicants should cal! The Star on 
684153, 667177, 667178 and 667179. 
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Floating-point 

notation 


fuie WEEK we will continue dla- 
25 m about BASIC. Last week 
mentioned the numbers In 
2,ic language. Now let s move 
IJJhaltet celled floating-point 
Notation. 

Floating-Point Notation is a 
toeclal notation uBed by the 
Smputer to keep the printed 
Sober from taking up too much 
apace. 

To discuss this subject in a 
simple way, we first give an ex- 
fniple, then explain what we 
mentioned according to stateme- 
nts In this example: 

10 PRINT ‘‘.0001 25" 

20 PRINT.".00Q125 
30 PRINT "123245000" 

40 PRINT 12345000 

When the computer executes 
Dta programme It prints the foil- 
swing: 

.000125 
1.2600 E -04 
1.2345000 
1.2345E +07 

to we notice a string Is always 
printed out character by charac- 
ter exactly as it appeara tn the 
programme. 

The second output is printed 
In a different way, here the com- 
puter used the floating-point no- 
tation and the rule in using the 
lloating-polnt notation le the 
following: 

The number to the right of the 
tetter E Is called the exponent, It 
tails us how many places to the 
right or left the decimal point 
should be moved, If the ex- 
ponent has a +slgn (as In the 
4lh output) the decimal point 
villi be; moved to right, If the ex- 
ponent has a - sign, (as in the 
2nd output), the decimal point 
will be moved to the left. So the 
mend output has a - sing, and 
lhal maana that the number Is 
■W0125 (3 digits to the left) as 
n appears In the program mo, 
Md the same thing for the 
fourth output with the second 
port of the rule. 

What about arithmetic oporu- 
Uona In Bsslc. 

♦for addition, - subtraction, * 
multiplication, / division, 'or * ’ 
uponentlatlon. About the last 
ipna ('or ••) using either the 
or the second depends on 
uib machine being used. 

Spacing Printed Items, we 
PJ* n by this, that we use pu ne- 
gation marks to determine how 
^uch apace will be left between 
"8 printed Items, if the ItemB 
^■•prated by semicolons, 
jjj jy W, H be printed close toge- 

Example: 

8 ! 8W" ¥TOr 

SKbBw 6 p,l " ,out 
10 20 

h numbers one space left be- 
Njpbere but in string no 
BMrh a *L we also use comma 
H « J° PRINT 10,20 will 
Ms printout 10 20 

era »»!? ca ® B the printed items 
Arranged in columns. 

I 1 Maha Mahadeen 



MEMORY: A programme developing t 
.concentrate as well as enriching the individual's 
knowledge of vocabulary. 


IBN SINA (1): A scientific programme on Ihe heart 
blood circulation and their diseases. 
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DOUBLE JAW: A drilling programme on word rela- 
tions such as synonyms, antonyms and homonyms. 
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GAME 


programme aiming at developing tne 
artistic appreciation of arabesque. 


One of the most 
leading German 
products brings to you 

TRIUIWPH j/T 1 
ADLER and ■ 







ss." sir:™ sk - 

diagonally. 


Outran Computer 
Systems Co. 


as sole agent brings you the complete 

ADLER computer line. You can see 
them all at our showrooms, Fir as 
Circle, Sweet Home Building, Fifth 
Floor, or Call 640539 
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WADI JUBAH, North Yemen — In this des- 
ert land, evocative of lost cities and cara- 
vans laden with frankincense and myrrh, ar- 
chaeologists have returned after a 30-year 
absence to study the vanished civilisation of 
South Arabia, site of the ancient Incense 
Road and probable home of the Queen oi 
Sheba. 

The American effort Is focused on the 
Wadi Jubah, a remote, sparsely -populated 
valley perched on the eastern frontier of the 
• X. em «" Arab Republic at the very edge of 
the Ram let Sabatein Desert. 

The p| ace doesn’t look like much now. 
with its hardscrabble agriculture and few 
drowsy villages. The mainstay of the local 
economy Is smuggling by men using Ja- 
panese pickups of goods from neighbouring 
Saudi Arabia, where Import taxes are lower. 

And yet, as is often true ot South Arabia, 
sand and silt accumulated over the last 
2.000 years hide the ruins of past grandeur. 1 
In four seasons of work in the Wadi Jubah 
expeditions sponsored by the American 
Foundation for the Study of Man {AFSM) 
have discovered a walled city covering 
seven acres (2.8 ha) that could be Nagla 
mentioned by the 1st century Roman writer 
Pliny the Elder. 

Evidence of dams, sluice gates and ca- 
nals Indicate a complex irrigation system 
existing In the wadi throughout the first mlll- 
enium BU Last year the researchers uncov- 
ered what appears to be an ancient foun- 

SLJfif b J g J ir } d year was an apparent 
Neolllhlc burial cairn yledllng the bonas of a 
30-year-old female. 

The AFSM archaeologists consider Ihe 
finds important, mainly because of the pto- 
neering aspects of the work. South Arabian 
history is almost a total unknown” said 
project director Jeffrey A Blakely, 33, who 
worked In the Israel-Jordan area before 
coming to North Yemen. 

"If. Ihe work Is done right, you have the, 
potential of doing valuable scholarships 1 
here, Blakely said; Pottery specialist Will- 
iam Qlanzman, also 33, previously worked: 
at Petra In Jordan. "When Jeff Invited me to 
Yemen, I had to look at the map to find 
Where it was," said the rugged, bushy- 1 , 
bearded Gfanzman. “The archaeological op-; 
portunitles: here have Just opened up," 
Glanzman said. "Instead of going through . 
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plies of published reports, we can do orig- 
inal research all down the line." 

Thanks largely to another American ex- 
plorer. the famous Wendell Phillips, South 
Arabia is not totally unknown to archaeo- 
logists. In 1950 and 1951, Phllllps-led ex- 
peditions explored South Yemen under the 
auspices of the AFSM, an organisation he 
founded in 1949. 

After excavating the ruins of Timna. the 
capital of ancient Qataban, Phillips took his 
groups Into North Yemen In the winter of 
1951-52. They were on their way to Marlb 
once the capital of great Saba (or Sheba), 
the 1 holy grail 1 ’ of South Arabian archae- 
ology. 

Even though Phillips had permission to 
work Bt Marib from the Imam Ahmed, North 

By Kenneth Cline 

Yemen's then ruler, local officials and 
tribesmen turned against the Americans, 
and Phillips feared for the lives of his men. 

Slipping out of their camp one morning, 
the archaeologists fled across the desert In 
their trucks to the safety of the then British- 
controlled South Yemen with camel-moun- 
ted Yemenis in pursuit. 

That was Ihe end of archaeological explo- 
rations in North Yemen until the late 1970s 
when anew government let some scientists 
retum.Phillips hlmaelf died of a heart attack 
In 1975,- but the AFSM, with new members, 
began work to send an American team back 
to South Arabia. 

“WendBlI always wanted to go back to 
Yemen, no question about It,” said 
B9-year-old eplgrapher Albert Jamme, the 
only member of the original Phillips team to 
remain with AFSM. 

. Ini 976 Jamme visited Wadi Jubah, 32 ki- 

lometres south of Marlb, and later riego- 
tleted a five-year agreement with the gov- 
emmeni giving the AFSM permission to 
work In the wadi beginning In 1981. 

■^ Situated roughly midway between the two 
greatest cities of ancient Sputh Arabia* Ma-' 

major stop on the Incense' 
Road, the 2,675 kms trade route, by which 





r &rtftrij<.‘frfbe8men In the Wadi Jubah. The man with' 
igdr In-Tils belt (second left) Is the governor. oMl{$ 





the Wadi Jubah (Photos by Kenneth Cline) 


Arabian frankincense and myrrh 
reached the Roman world. 

0 J J “ bah ' 8 anG J 0 nt city was provincial In 

rfrn Pn omf ^ r0d wlth Marlb or Tlmna. Its en- 

oaSn Q «u«iZ aS Sma,ler L and the w ®dl’s Irrl- 
ga t™ 0rr L. wa0 i nowhere near as grand 
a ? T 16 j 0a lon0 Marib dam . parts of 

out6ide 8 MaMb and t0day in the Wadl Adhana 

Trl| J J n H *?^ rd . 9raduat0 8tudn9t Michael 
IS Impressed by what he has 
ef Jubah s ancient small dams and ca- 
nats. it seems much larger tracts of the 

and ZTn Un ? a « cultlvatton ^ ancient tlmea. 
T^plyS aaI^ U a ° n Wa8 Breater than novyi "' 

The^ Romans considered the South Ara- 

bestowfld 8 Jh 9 r ! ches | People on earth and 
nnw A ‘ b e , appellation Arabia Felix 
rJJP p JL upon their favoured land. 

wealth^ 8 B b 8 0nd Qu ran m6nJ l°ned this 

coTd«H ! 1ho reW Sbr ' ptu [ 08 > for example, re- 
^ 0C0ne in tha ™th century B.C. 
!l? o V^ 0 , US 9 U0an arrived at KlngSolo- 
mon s court In Jerusalem at the head of a 


A 


great caravan "with camels bearing spice-, 
a large amount of gold and precious 
stones." 

Scholars have traditionally associated the 
queen's home, Identified In the Bible as 
Sheba, with Saba (Marlb). "As far as im 
concerned, there is an equivalent of the w 
bllcal name Sheba with Saba." Jarnn1 
said. 

This view holds for most scholars, buu 
debate now rages as to whether the qu a8n 
actually set out for Jerusalem from Mai riu in* 
self. Jamme has suggested that she ruled * 
separate Sabean state located In northern 
.Arabia. 

'■ Given the lack of written records, it 8 
ddubtful that the question will ever be re- 
solved. The North Yemeni tourism office 
can, with confidence, continue t® inv „ 
foreigners to "visit the home of the Queen 
of Sheba.’’ ■ — 

Kenneth Cline Is a business reports^ 
the Independent-Mall of ^ nd ®, r Xd 
South Carolina, USA. He recently vlslje 
North Yemen and spent a week wim * , 
archaeologists In the Wadi Juba®. . 
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issues 


I By Farida Ghanl Burtls 

r-DiNAQAR, Jammu and Kashmir 
ferooq Abdullah expects to be 
burned to power soon as Chief 
Serof this disputed state and 
.JS that the reunification of fa- 
w iH be his first priority. 

rha western-educated son of 
late Kashmiri leader Sheikh 
;<*a m med Abdullah, "the Lion of 
■ishinlr " said In an Interview that 
■; wishes to fulfil the "aspirations 
ttia Kashmiri people", and reu- 
families divided by the India- 
nan dispute was of "primary 
rportance." 

He has a medical degree from 
English university and prac- 
f ^ as a doctor in Britain before 
■«» Into politics. His English wife 
Jpfed the Muslim name Shah- 
on their marriage and they 
{ ia two young sons. 

Mullah recalled that his father 
^ of the families Issue shortly 
tte his death in September 
& mentioning the case of a 
sflier who had Just died without 
*ng her son for 30 years be- 
m they lived 40 miles (64 km) 
■j[ in the separate Indian- and 
&tani-admlnistered parts of 
estate. 

.;i£ah expects to become Chief 
'vsler of the Indian-admlnlste- 
ijpart of Kashmir soon, a pos- 
y to which he was elected after 
! father’s death. Last year he 
itkped serious differences 
tithe late Indian Prime Minister 
in Gandhi and wae dismissed 
(ter. 

Recent political developments in 
ishmir and his friendly meetings 
ill Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
Bear to support his expecta- 

dispute over the territory 
ijssback to the 1947 partition of 
rah India, In which areas with a 
majority were to remain as 
«and areas with a Muslim ma- 
ty would be part of the new st- 
*of Pakistan. 

Kashmir’s population Is over- 
. ■‘simingiy Muslim, and Pakistan 



Kashmir : ‘Live and let live’ 


maintains all of Kashmir should 
have become part of Pakistan. In- 
dia says the Hindu maharajah 
pledged the state’s accession to 
India. 

The dispute resulted In fighting 
between India and Pakistan in 
1947; in 1948 the UN Security 
Council voted for a cease-fire, to 
be followed by a plebiscite. The 
"cease-fire line" Implemented in 
January 1949 froze Indian and Pa- 
kistani troop positions 
pending a plebiscite. Many 
Kashmiris who found themselves 
In the "wrong" part of the slate at 


the time expected to return to 
their homes soon. 

But the plebiscite never took 
place, and the cease-fire line rep- 
resents the de facto division of the 
state into Indian- and Pakistani- 
administered sections, in roughly 
60:40 proportions. 

The "line of control," as the 
cease-fire line is now called, for- 
bids all travel between the two 
sides. It is supervised by UN milit- 
ary observers supported by the In- 
dian and Pakistani armies. 

Regarding divided families, Ab- 


dullah said the Kashmir Reset- 
tlement Bill, passed by the Legi- 
slative Assembly and signed by 
the governor, permitted those st- 
ate subjects in Pakistan to return 
to the Indian administered part of 
Kashmir and take possession of 
their property. 

"People from Pakistan who 
want to settle here would have to 
go to court to prove that they have 
legitimate rights as state citizens," 
he added. 

Abdullah said the Indian Su- 
preme Court has to give Its opi- 


nion on the measure, "but the Su- 
preme Court cannot change 
something which has already be- 
come law and is on the statute 
books." 

"There are very few job oppor- 
tunities in Kashmir for Ihe majority 
community of Muslims, as well as 
the minority community of Hindus. 
“We have no industries worth the 
name. The only factory - we have 
is the government, which creates 
white-collar jobs. But how many 
jobs can it create? 

“The Indian government should 
create jobs by rapid industrialisa- 
tion in the state," with non- pollut- 
ing Industries in the valley of 
Kashmir and heavy industries in 
the Jammu region, Abdullah said. 

Train service was another prior- 
ity issue, he said. "Without trains 
we have to rely on the Banihal 
road, which becomes unusable as 
soon as it snows heavily. Even 
with heavy rain there are land- 
slides and the road is cut off," he 
said. 

On the dispute over Kashmir it- 
self, Abdullah said, "Prime Minis- 
ters Zulfiqar All Bhutto of Pakistan 
and Indira Gandhi of India signed 
the Simla Agreement in the early 
1970s. 


“Both of them are dead, but the 
Simla agreement la alive. It states 
that all problems between India 
and Pakistan should be resolved 
through negotiations." 

He added, "The Kashmir prob- 
lem can also be settled in this 
manner, provided there Is goodwill 
on both sideB." Asked what fac- 
tors would lead to goodwill be- 
tween India and Pakistan, he re- 
plied, an "attitude to live and let 
live." 


Farida G. Burtls, a freelance 
journalist based In New York, 
has Just ended an extended visit 
to India and Pakistan. 


Qmbabwe looks 
lor possible unity 


By Jam Raath 

gE. Zimbabwe — Prime 
JJw Robert Mugabe and his 
Jpered political oppenent, 
0r J° 8bau Nkomo. are 
together soon to work out 

Nitons ° f Unllin0 thelr lwo 

&?LTf 0tin 9 t0ok P |a ce Oc- 
k S Mugabe’s book-lined of- 
l Parliament buildings amid 
conviviality, and ended 
Promise of further talks. 


reportedty was conci- 
a « l H. BetIn 9 : he ev ®h re- 
- ft 00 .* hl8 ruling ZANU (PF) 

, ^or Interrupting ZAPU vlce- 

1 KL J r °t? ph Mslka - saying. "I 
■^tohL 8,0 Qf wel1 enough. I 
I ty" 0 hear what Msika has to 

iwni a i d0s considered a 
S;'K, d °cunie n t of proto- 
i^a3annn dacHoad to reler 
However, the 
!h° rt £ dly eccepts that 
^ h h °ii d unjte - ihat Mu - 

J eader of the 
ifcf u h tecl Party, and 
^.restructured to 
cJi 9 i APU Baders — all 
0flre0 * 19 re,a " 

i Pr |?J y S ue8t , l0n a — what 
§mo, the S? K wili concede to 
a,K be t of ZANU (PF) 
I 1° Sb in SEW committee 
ta°infe«f V-' ll ? e rel0 ase 
L^M'-teasr deluding five 
nSSfJ'J members of the 

Sr taffl 1 - 1 S^ ut i ve ’ abQUt 3 

SSjPosaibfv 'hiJSr tr ? dpmmlttee 


and the return of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of ZAPU 
property confiscated in 1981 — 
remain to be examined. 

So does the winding down of 
guerrilla operations in the western 
provinces of Matabeleland. a 
problem Mugabe lays at the door 
of Nkomo exclusively. 

In i960, when Nkomo was the 
sole leader of the black nationalist 
movement against the white 
Rhodesian government, he agreed 
without consultation to a deal with 
the then Prime Minister, Ian Smith, 
which gave blacks a distinctly 
secondary role in politics. 

Mugabe; an unswerving adher- 
ent to one-man -one- vote, was 
keenly disappointed and began to 
lay the foundations for a spilt from 
Nkomo. Two years later Nkomo 
misled Mugabe and other ZAPU 
"young Turks" over OAU support 
for a Zimbabwean liberation 
government -in-exile. 

Criticism of Nkomo’s unilateral 
style of leadership grew, Nkomo 
denounced Mugabe and his sup- 
porters, and the Zimbabwe African 
National Union was formed, the 
predecessor of ZANU (PF). 

During the liberation war, ZAPU 
and ZANU formed a military all- 
iance, but it was never more than 
.a temporary marriage of conve- 
nience. and their guerrillas fre- 
quently fought each other In Ihe 
buBh. 

Mugabe became the country s 
first posf -independence prime 


1C* 
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minister, and though he Included 
Nkomo in the government, he gave 
him successively weaker portfo- 
lios. 

The final break came when Mu- 
gabe sacked Nkomo from the ca- 
binet In 1982, accusing the ZAPU 
leader of plotting a military coup. 
Guerrillas started operating 
against the government after Nko- 
mo’s dismissal and shot dead a 
ZANU (PF) senator late last year. 
Mugabe promptly denounced 
Nkomo as "an enemy of the peo- 
ple.” 

for Mugabe, an agreement pre- 
sumably would end the conflict In 
Matabeleland. 

Persuading the guerrillas to lay 
down their arms would allow the 
government to terminate its costly 


military operations and press on 
with development projects, as well 
as put behind it charges of brutal- 
ity in anti-insurgent operations. 

It would also enable Mugabe to 
achieve the dearest of his political 
alms — a one-party state — with- 
out trampling over the country s 
British-designed constitution. 

With all the ZAPU MPa on his 
Bide, Mugabe in just under two 
years could easily push through 
parliament legislation repealing en- 
trenched white representation. 

Fifteen of the 20 white seats 
are held by the conservative All- 
iance of Zimbabwe led by former 
Prime Minister lan Smith, whose 
party would undoubtedly oppose 
the introduction of a da jure 
one-party state. 


In 1987 the constitutional re- 
quirement of 100 votes In the 
House of Assembly needed for the 
abolition of the white seats drops 
to 70, and ZANU (PF) and ZAPU 
will together hold 79 seats. Mu- 
gabe will then have it in his hands 
to formulate an abolition bill. 

But the legal complexities are 
enormouB, and he . may well wait 
until 1990 when, again, the sup- 
port in the House of Assembly re- 
quired for amendment of the sec- 
tion of the Bill of Rights guaran- 
teeing freedom of political asso- 
ciation drops from all 100 to 70. 


Jan Raath reports on Zimbabwe 
for The Times of London and 
other international media. 
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ON DECEMBER 'I. 1040, the* NEW 
YORK TIMES publiuhud ,i totter 
from 25 prominent American Jews 
warning Iho Menuchein Bogin, 
leader of the Herul Parly, was vi- 
siting the United States in order to 
gain support for a political 
movement that bore ‘ the unmis- 
takable stamp ol a fascist party, 
for whom terrorism... and misrep- 
resentation are a means and a 
Leader State is the goal ". The sig- 
ners. who included Albert Einstein, 
Hannah Arendt, and Sidney Hook 
called Herut "one of the most dis- 
turbing political phenomena of our 
time". They described past acts of 
terrorism and intimidation commit- 
ted by Begin and his followers, 
and cautioned that despite Begins 
public avowals, "it is in Its actions 
that the terrorist party betrays its 
real character; from its past ac- 
tions we can judge what it may be 
expected to do in the future." 

Twenty-five years after the let- 
ter appeared. Begin resigned in 
the middle ol tiis second term as 
Prime Minister of Israel, the Idol of 

By 

Rachelle Marshal 


millions of Israelis and Americans. 
His legacy was a shattered Israeli 
economy overburdened by a 
bloated military; a costly and futile 
war in Lebanon; and dangerously 
heightened tensions between Is- 
rael and the Arab world. Above all, 
■’»' an uxtremist who achieved ro- 
‘.hi (irlily, Rf'ijln |r*fj n path open 
T'l "thm la.'Mtiot:, .-tlii 'i' po|iii, ; ?,| 
now h<; irlr‘i ..vim 
• I""' "i ‘•'"I tli.it i., th'i . -fill i| 

'ilt ■> '■ t .f : V .Ii|i itc i ,|i ji • 

h-' ■ .< i* j. , • I «!•,:■ 1 1. i ii s • ; -,i 

;. ,,ir "i i"'- 1 ' '"•••••• I'.v.i.t.. Nimii 

I* .■»»,;■ IT’ r ,1 t ■ • 1 1 : | ■; i I < 111 ' |!l- I.-I .!•• 

\vli'> l.uil* 111 I .1 I ..| •!■:-[ ■ ; „f. 

in tu." United ^taii-s a : . 
tiiftid ut thv Jewish Dufnnce Lea- 
giie. His undisgiih^d racism and 
appeals to mob action terrify even 
those who once enthusiastic ally 
cheered Begin. 

Kahane, who left the Untted 
States 14 yeas ago, and recently 
returned to the US as an Israeli ci- 
tizen who had benefited from the 
Law of Return", is a member of 
the Knesset, and leader of a party 
— Kach — lhat, pollsters say, 
would have won eight to eleven 
seats If elections were held In Is- 
rael this year. Like Begin in 1948. 
Kahane came to raise money and 
gain support and respectability for 
an extremist movement, this time 
one that openly advocates the ex- 
pulsion of Arabs from Israel and 
ttic imposition of a religious, fun- 
damentalist dictatorship 
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History repeated 

In n notow orttiy repluy of his- 
toiv. Kahane. (ike Begin in 1948 
has been publicly denounced by 
piominent American Jews. Within 
hours of hia arrival in mid August 
twelve major national Jewish orga- 
nisations issued a joint statement 
accusing Kriharui of "a perversion 
of lewis 1 1 oJiniou:;. rthiciil. and 
tindlllijfl.ll '. '.lilt:}. Ml |f I pi. IvflCi' ;'' 

Ii n irvidu-'il li-.iilfi-. 

Pit'lL) ut Ml-' f. ilil, .|.|| 

J’ V i! h • ! .. ■unrucilv 

i’-.niii- li . <1,1 U-iiii 
iv.iL i'iMi i iii • f 

ii i,.ij 

rm.'f •Imu.j ii<is j,-»* i ijf 
l i(. IV. Jilt ii;i| . wln..|, u M .< 

*. j'lV.-.-rvifi-ji.-, i'ioiimii ..uid 
, 1 !i‘c:mi?;[< ;h<:ic<iii,v| riiubis, f -ickoU’ij 
ji il.vur. 1 •• .irdval will i mpn;-. .giving 

‘.’itinriifu. Vi's - knliain’ Nc<". 
Myin.ii i l.ka'iklwidui, Wasiiingtnji 
nfixeseiiiutivi-' of the American 
Jewish Committee, .isaurted that 
“Jewish leadership jn Israel and 
Ihe United States had said ‘no' to 
• Kahonism" (NEW JERSEY JE- 
, WISH NEWS. August 29). 

KahanB's tour has received re- 
latlvely little coverage in either the 
' national press or In' plains t ream 
Jewish newspapers, although sev- 


i t ' At. :i 

1 f. 

!"S 

1 Vf .id I 
hi-. i.vr.i.'.M 

VY,i';( hi if.f i<n 


; r <>< ■ j. f- -i ^■l-. hi ii... .li - i -.-I I, j <i . ■ 
' ,r ‘ '.!Hfl''Nil ■ .I'lKl'rliln-.l 

lii.'liu *A tlio I; 1i.jM.it ol ti it.'bi: 

P ; ‘ twrs. the LONG ISLAND JE- 
WISH WuRLD, culled him "odi- 
ous" (September 6-12). According 
to the JERUSALEM POST (August 
31), Jewish organizations were re- 
fusing to send representatives to 
debate him or appear on the same 
public platform with him. Ob- 
viously, they believe the leas at- 
tention Kahane receives the bet- 
ter. 

It is easy to see why American 
Jewish leaders wish he would dis- 
appear. Most of them have loyally 
supported Israeli policy toward 
the Occupied Territories, and have 
done their best to silence public 
criticism. Much to their dismay 
Kahane has brought to the sur- 
face the ugly implications of that 
policy. Ho stated his argument un- 
eqij'vocaity In a guest column for 
the NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
JEWISH BULLETIN (August 23? 

Israel can never bo both a de- 
mocratic and a Jewish state, he 
wrote. “For if n democratic state 
guarantees Hie Arab minority 
complete equality 0 f political 
rights does that not inenn exactly 
what it says — complete and ex- 
act ♦.‘quality, including the light to 
democratically aid pe/ici- tally b*- 
ihn niajmityv Ft people uvjist 
Mi.it It ii* Jowr-.ii fit.-.t... will ,<K>iM.%r ii-.. 
''in ot I'-.i: lunui. lhr.fi vn mij^t 
! V flu- >' I in’ii :f,i J jo 

Mv; Ai i hr, h . I n.^yih 

‘•■Vui .ihou.jh Illtv ill '.•••• rtf f.iy 
Oil li.1 


. 'i i.< fully, tl-.rii.joi, ’ i- 




1 : if; -me i-kirTlv ,> mi ;,-i 

oi'l '.i' il :.0l no .In v, -i |j.-| Vt , , ,| 

id', CK 'ii" ; l )X of •■T.-nr ih.ii i:n-_. , ,!||, 
not irtc<-‘. Tik*> ih-.i mioik ...{.jm 

u_. l-.lvj., . ,| JU.-j,-,- 

. III* oiii. -Jiarui. . 

aiirt Western drimrjcmr.y ( , h m il . 
oh ioi . 

No greater Israel 
democracy 

Not one of Kahane's official crit- 
'cs m America has been willing to 
address Kahane's claim that,- a 
Greater israef cannot be a demo- 
cratic state, or acknowledge that 
nla argument Ib unassailable as 


I'.'i.'l .1 I '.ic.-i i ■ *i . hi i;: . • i 

j'" - WrA I.LuiS .i,|. I ( ..i.::i . .|ii|, it 
ii' truo ili.it xi nmiiboi ol r ihii mjt - - 
ous and prominent American 
Jews, such as Philip Klutznick. li v- 
ing Howe, Richard Falk and Seym- 
our Martin Lipset, have openly 
called for national sovereignty for 
Palestinians in the Occupied Terri- 
tories. But as Arthur Samuelson 
has pointed out, such Jewish crit- 
ics of Israeli policy "are usually in- 
tellectuals who do not depend on 
[he Jewish community for their 
livelihood or their reputation". Is- 
rael’s lobby, the American Israel 
Public Affairs Committee, is to be 
branded anti-Zionist or even 
anti- Semitic. 

Even members of the Jewish 
establishment are subject to 
abuse iF they depart from the Is- 
raeli government's posilion. When 
a delegation trom the American 
Jewish Congress met recently 
with Egyptian President Hosni Mu- 
barak and Jordan's King Hussein 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
dismissed the AJC as a "peanut- 
slzed organization and accused it 
ol harmfui meddling". Despite the 
AJC s long record of staunch sup- 
port for Israel, Shamir claimed that 
. The world mu3t know that Israel 
represents the Jewish people on 
Jewish problem". 

A-- Imh.j as rt majority of Amori- 
i.an . ir*syy. or those who spoah. f«i 
Mi Vi' svtv.it «ho n riot I suppOr* 
t.'Wlu ifviy llv lr.M»,li , pivo, nuii'.ri! 

'.i'H'-.i. i*' r-h-iii. ,,00 I,,.. pr-.i:,orM,.„ 

vail | .1 . 1.1:1, ,i Ml J:i,. ,.| t . 
'•' n ir ‘- lA’i V l-HI i-.i .! ,i 
M'H 'l^-.OiKiei I.nl 

•’.i»iu i‘*mi" sn-iiy u j-i . 

'•'.■ul'.i .vtiivih III., Ci'-J'iiuivf ' f«-i,i 

J.-' It :- With tii-l. > f vnlli.’ii t - if.'itj 

irit iihit.il . is. miiiJ i, P ljl llU ,. 

y ’ •’* f’ jli'ktu liana on itu- 
and-Gi.ni Strip, Dm 
huKlt r ii u f militaiy .regulations, 
economic . discriniiriation. viqi- 
ante terrorism, and denial of poli- 
tical rights, already amounts to a 
.term of apartheid.; In the brief par- 

?rJSk ee " AlJ 0M8t 4 and mid- 
beptember — ■ just six ‘short 

nlarPH Were ' 

placed In, detentlpn without trial 
were summarily deported 
Such repression Is bound to In- 
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nogotiiiteJ po.ioi-. stUMr-mi'iiil. 

Such ronlitii-s are ignored by 
many of tlioso who denounce Ku- 
hane. When he correctly points 
out that a Greater Israel cannot tie 
both Jewish and democratic, sup- 
porters of Israeli policy dismiss 
him as a racist rather than ack- 
nowledge that the only solution to 
the dilemma he poses Is an in- 
dependent Palestinian state. In- 
deed, instead of recognizing Ka- 
hane as the inevitable product of 
Israel’s relations with the Pales- 
tinians. some of his critics go so 
far as to blame his popularity... on 
the Arabs. Shamir recently 
claimed that "People who shout 
Kahane, Kahane" aren't against 
democracy. They don I want dic- 
tatorship or totalitarian rule. 
They're simply reacting to Arab 
terrorism". 

Another of Kahane s critics, the 
director of the Israeli office of the 
Anti -Defamation League, blames 
the United States. In an op-ed col- 
umn in the NEW YORK TIMES 
(September 6), Harry Wall wrote 
that Kahane s growing movement 
feeds oft the anxieties of a b*l- 
eaguered people. By furnishing 
the most sophisticated weapons 
to Hie Amb arsenal mid |>y |,rp. s «._ 

• iruj Israel t.*i .ictguiosr.i. 1 in H(. 

loncoiwjd i!ipli..i,i.itii .; f i -prr-.-.. 

VVj-Ji||.,|lr-ij< pi .in • f; .. 

t!, .1 •■•■in -'..i,-} . . | •• 

I IV.' 

\ »•< r , ... ‘ 

■'■•ii.iioii . Mi v...- 

tivin while i-.. j-. ", 
kto'lUOUl.* pli-3ROinoik.il. !,(. , . t „-,| 
hne .Ms dip. rr r -j,.j.vU ot 

d'JLvv \0U1< 

lIMLo, August 1..J) 

mains a mope, 0( ite moc^ .mcf 

(UStiLe... it, every society, Including 

* n ' 0ne > :an find and 

Thev ?S do Ue n [ lk ® Rabbl Kahane .. 

dean ' 5 0wever ' : reflect 

dend'A ^ d '.h nddmocratic ,en - 
dencies in the society as a 

ou?t?l A ^- Ke,ler has points 
out before Kahane cap no longer 


be coiisidered part of the | Ufr 

YORK TIMF a | L Accordin 9 
YORK TIMES correspondent Tk- 

h], 95 - Friedman (August 5) i 

b\\ indications his wpuiariiv^ 

soaring . Friedman quotes Alour- 

Hareven, associate director of ^ 

Van Leer Jerusalem Foundaiiw 

as saying. "Before his eE 

year ago, Kahane was just 

ness; now he is an epiS' 

Eve 7 rnore ominous was a cm, 

ment by Gerald Cromer, profeS 

of criminology at Bar-llan Uni™! 

y ' * ^ ha ? e is be 9innlng to beat- 
ceptabie In centrist Israeli so- 
ciety" Hareven cites the new 
generation of youth born ate 


interview 


us policy in Mid-East is short-sighted,’ Dr Quandt 


An Interview with Dr William Quandt from The Brookings 
Institute in the United States, former adviser to Pre- 
sident Carter, and former member of the National Secur- 
ity Council. Conducted by: Dr Nabil El-Sherlf 


OR WILLIAM QUANDT is not a 
tfinbsr of the present US adml- 
'stration, but his ideas and opl- 
rons are often sought by various 
isktonta in his capacity ns a 


oTmo prasiSfli- 

Israel and accepts is Brookings Institute for stu- 

fact that IsraelP Jews 1 ^^r^ 30 ^ !? asa,s ? bee n one 


democracy and Israeli Arabs do 
not. 

An equally important factor ac- 
cording to Hareven. is the ground- 
work laid by the right-wing Likud 
Government. After Begin called 
the Palestinians "two-legged ani- 
mals" and his Chief of Staff, Ra- 
fael Eitan, referred to them as 
"roaches in a bottle", Kahane's 
"throw the Arabs out" seems only 
an obvious next step. "Kahamsm 
is the ultra-nationalist logic played 
out to its final conclusion" 
Hareven said. 

It is too early to tell how much 
support Kahane has in America. 
Orthodox religious groups have 
refrained from ciricizing him, and 
in several cilies there are small or- 
guni.Mtions (.ailing themselves 
T rii.rid:-. r>t hach In addition, the 
ul .- 1. • n i “j s < ■ t America, do 
'-.v-i.- .l.tiui. 1 1 r\ -I!. -w-. -i -1 at Begin 
•mi In in- l«i-S-. 1-1 i.ilv-r-» Ot 
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vvii n iir ig ■ -vi -i in. iirv.Jreaiii AlViW- 
ran Ji-W!> it I ic- bef-omos a mere 
p'lwniul political force m Israel 
B(;yin. onue* condemned as the 
but chur of Doir Yassin and the 
mastermind of the King David 
Hotel bombing, eventually became 
an honoured guest at Israel Bond 
dinners in the Jewish Diaspora. As 
long as the Israeli government and 
its actions are considered beyond 
public criticism, the Jewish esta- 
blishment may some day find its 0 ' 1 
having to swallow Kahane, too- 

If this prospect seems dismay- 
ing, and it clearly does at the 
moment. Jewish leadership a ,on 9 
with other sincere supporters ot 
Israel should begin taking preven-, 
live measures now. The first stfp 
is to face existing realities in isiae* 
and the Occupied Territories ano 
accept the necessity of making “ 
dear choice: Israel can be a 
mncracy or it can bo a garrison si; 
ate that rules by force over more 
than a million Palestinians .J'o 
brutalizes its c<wn citizens in Ini 
process. Israel can forcibly n-'T , 
the Palestinians, as Kahane 
or crush them under a system 
apartheid -- solutions lhat wi , ^ 
hoirify Die civilii'd world. 
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jIUib chief architects of the Camp 
fevW Accords signed by Egypt, 
wel and the United States dur- 
a the administration of former 
Resident Jimmy Carter. So. what 
& Quandt aays now is valid be- 
au It 1 b coming from a person 
i*o knows the situation in the 
Hdto East very thoroughly, and It 
silso coming from an expert who 
.ft advises US administrations 
m what to do regarding various 
oiffi and developments in this 

I is also worth mentioning that 
MJSTOUR Arabic daily Is cur- 
rfiy Berfallzing the Arabic ver- 
isi of Dr Quandt's recent book 
Mca and Peace In the Middle 
Eat" 

During a recent visit to the Un- 
# Slates, I took the opportunity 
Nsit Dr Quandt and talk to him 
^several Mid-Eastern topics, 
ibegan my questions as follows: 

Wtore, do you think, the 
m process In the Middle 
fart stands right now? 

fc I personally do not think the 
station looks very good, it has 
" lSfl so much time to deni with 
^procedural questions of wiio 
nmeet with whom and menn- 
wa the chance of really denting 
w the substance, the essenco 
tflte issue, is slipping away. I 
®a bjt more hopoful after King 
parr's visit in May. It is clear 
Wnls Majesty did make an fni- 
® on Mr Reagan and Secretory 
and they seem to be willing 
ihelr posit lone somo- 
& Bui In recent months wo 
^some retreat from those pos- 
^ anc * again, the American 
seems to be very cau- 
jjand it seems they have re- 
2 [.‘o tf ie old formulas, menn- 
S we have to have direct ne- 
,e n d that Jordan and 
t Jr? * | ll have to abandon the 
International confer- 
tsmSu ?.! ter {bese assurances 
fe w proceed with 

Aa E, 0r , 8r V al1 a *ep of meeting 
^ 'wdanian-Palestinian dele- 

Jj? |) ow would you charac- 
Sl8ide? a lUat,0n on the l8 ' 

s^n? 8 ? 1 lbe Israeli side there 
C- '^foation that (Shimon) 
tohu 2,E? ac Ji n 9 a Point where he 
i, wilb the Likud, which ! 
w, a precondition for any 
■nwardB^ 9 *. 00 . ,he l8rael[ S‘0e 

®4t^rQt a ! lon8 '- The Esypt_ 
l»Bttvnvl^ r8 i. allonah| P remains 

S \ il was - 50 ,hBro 

sopio nra° p9, And 1 m etraid that 
.nrr&tot JL® 8 0ttln O impatient. At 
i ■ J tfiojg seems to me that 
10 lake <£« av ® t 30 ® 0 mosl willing 
^ aw 018 n , 8ks ,or Peace this 
%thftr h l® 1 ^ to question 

n iih? 8 J? 6en worth it- And 

c ^uni e 0 Pp98ibty * revert to a 
■ ^tlpus position. 

, C| Sr«tfir!L5 am ® ,0r What 
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will realize that !■ 

simply be dismiss as o j 

ery; it calls for herd thinking « | 

Israel's future and lh ® 5?wo-st 
support moves toward a> 
solution. : 
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at the situation from their point of 
view: They all see that the Middle 
East situation is very important to 
the United Stales. But their priori- 
ties today are primarily US-Soviet 
relations, trade problems with Ja- 
pan. the budget deficit, tax reform. 
Central America, even South 
Africa and the Philippines. All of 
those are much more important In 
the near term, the short term, than 
the Middle East situation. So, one 
understands that as normal hu- 
man beings they can only deal 
with several Issues at one time. 
And, for whatever reason they 
have decided that the Middle East 
is not an area where American 
national interests are now in dan- 
ger. And, therefore, they are will- 
ing to let this peace process go on 
without any active encourage- 
ment. I think it Is short-sighted, 
and I think that the Middle East si- 
tuation eventually will become qu- 
ite dangerous to American inter- 
est. But it may take several years. 
Ono of the problems that I think 
you have to understand Is that 
most American governments — ■ 
and it is true of Democrats and 
Republicans — adopt a very 
short-term perspective. They do 
not think about a region like the 
Middle East in terms of what will 
happen In five years, or ten years. 
If. say, the peace process does 
not go forward, they would look 
at the situation today and say: Is 
there a crisis? Is there any need 
for Immediate action? And they 
look at things like the price of oil, 
the likelihood of war, whether the 
Soviets are making obvious gains 
at American expense. And, if ali of 
thoso Issues look like they are re- 
latively under control, there is a 
tendency to say "let’s concentrate 
on the more urgent problems In 
the world." So, I think, that we 
havu simply let this opportunity 
slip away because it no longer 
seems vital to the United States to 
have peace negotiations going In 
the Middle East. Our interests sur- 
vive whether we have them or not. 
As I say, I personally think it is 
short-sighted, and I think someday 
we will pay a price for this, but 
that is the current attitude. 

From our point of view, it 
seems that it Is Israel who Is 
playing a major role in sabotag- 
ing the peace process. Hasn t 
Israel, for instance, ptayed a 
role In preventing the US from 
going ahead with a meeting 
with the joint delegation? 

Well, the United States is a 
superpower. It does not have to go 
to Ihe Israelis and ask for permis- 
sion every time it wants to do 
something in the Middle East. If 
v/b had made up our minds to 
meet the joint delegatjon we will 
have done it. And we did not need 
to send the names to the Israelis 
n advance, as if we were asking 
for their permission. Now. the Am- 
erican government will say we 
were not asking for their permis- 
sion. We were Just informing them. 
But it does look now as if the Is- 
raelis, by reacting negatively, did 
change the altitude here w Wash- 
ngton. So I think we made a mr9- 
ake in ever sending these names 
o the Israelis as we did. 

Many people in the Arab 
World are disappointed with 
what they perceive as American 
willingness to respond to Arad 
peace gestures. Is this disap- 
pointment justified? 

A: i think every American pre- 
sident since Eisenhower has ms- 
appointed the Arab 6ide. Arabs 
now have reasons to be disap- 
pointed. The whole thrust of the 


nian negotiation with Israel. And 
Reagan specifically called for Jor- 
dan to be associated with the 
West Bank, something like the 
confederation idea. And in 1985 
Jordan and the PLO came very 
close to responding to the Reagan 
initiative by saying we accept a 
confederation, we will negotiate 
jointly together, we will accept UN 
Security Council resolutions. And I 
personally feel that was quite a 
significant step toward what Rea- 
gan had been asking of the Jorda- 
nians and the Palestinians. So ! 


Russians on the Middle East. And 
they do not want really to deal 
with the Palestinians, either. That 
gives you some idea. No, they do 
not like the idea oF the inter- 
national conference, even if it only 
gives a very vague role to the So- 
viets. 

Is there any chance that the 
United States will ever retreat 
from its policy of not talking to 
the PLO? 

It is not impossible for this thing 
to happen. Even now we can com- 



Dr Quandt (left) speaking to Dr El-Sherif in Washington 
recently 


think the fact that things have 
slowed down Is disappointing. 

Many of us in the Arab World 
believe that the SovietB should 
be Included In any peace talks 
in the Middle East. Jordan, for 
instance, believes that an inter- 
national conference is the most 
suitable formula for discussing 
the problems of the area, which 
means that ail parties Bhould 
take part in that conference, 
alongside the five permanent 
members of the Security Coun- 
cil. How do you respond to this 
suggestion? 

I think the Americans are more 
strongly opposed to including the 
Soviets In the negotiating process 
today than at any other time, In 
large part because of the bad st- 
ate of US-Soviet relations. I think 
they would rather deal with pro- 
PLO Palestinians than with the 


municate with them. We do not 
really want to In this administra- 
tion. The formal position has not 
changed. We want the PLO to ac- 
cept UN Resolution 242 first, and 
then we would agree to start 
direct dialogue. But I think today 
the problem Is not exclusively that 
we cannot talk to them. I think the 
problem is that even If we could 
talk, we do not really have much to 
say to each other. The PLO wants 
us to pressure the Israelis to make 
major concessions. We want the 
PLO to fundamentally change its 
character, and turn into a very 
mild, nice-mannered organisation 
that does not threaten the Israelis 
or the Americans. And neither of 
us is going to immediately change. 
And so I think, even if we could 
talk directly, we would probably 
not have a very productive dialo- 
gue. 

Some people feel that the US 
Is actually looking for excuses 


and pretexts In order not to ad- 
dress the extremely complica- 
ted Palestinian problem. How 
do you respond to that? 

A: It Is true that American admi- 
nistrations are always very hesi- 
tant to deal forthrightly with the 
Palestinian question, because it is 
controversial in domestic political 
terms. So we rarely seek oppor- 
tunities to take controversial pos- 
itions. Very few politicians do that. 
Politicians tend to be conservative 
by nature, I think. And the Pales- 
tinian question is not the top prior- 
ity for mosl Americans. So. most 
of the time, our politicians choose 
to ignore it. On occasions, It 
seems like they have to pay more 
attention because there is a threat 
of war, or a crisis, or something in 
the area. That hasn t happened for 
a while. We also lend to a focus 
on one issue at a lime, or even 
separate issues like Lebanon or 
the Gulf, and deal with each one 
independent of the others. We 
have restored diplomatic relations 
with Iraq, though our position on 
the Middle East problem has not 
changed. Since 1973, there has 
been a tendency to try to keep the 
Issues separate. 

The Iraq-lran war Is also a 
very destabilising element In 
the Middle East, but the super- 
powers are not doing enough to 
stop it which have ied some 
analysts to believe that both the 
US and the USSR have a vested 
Interest in its continuation. How 
true Is this analysis? 


I do not entirely agree. I think 
the continuation of the war is dan- 
gerous for the Gulf region, and for 
long-term American interests. The 
United States, however, has an 
interest in how the balance of 
power Is established after the war 
comes to an end. I do not think 
that a total victory by either of 
these large countries over the 
other would result in a situation 
that would then lead to stability. 
So I think we should want to see 
the war end in conditions where 
both countries retain their essen- 
tial Integrity. This is one war 
where, to the surprise of many, 
neither superpower has sought to 
intervene. And if tlmy had inter- 
vened, it would have been an infin- 
itely more dangerous war. 


Arab-American media 
men visit Amman 


By Khader Mansour 
Star Political Writer 


AMMAN — "The American ap- 
proach to peace in the Middle 
East is contradictory- and.any 
American decision in relation to 
the Arab-lsraell conflict will remain 
affected by the Israeli lobby, Dr 
Samir Ibrahim, chairman of the 
Arab-American Media Society Inc. 
told The Star on Sunday. 

Dr Samir Ibrahim and Mr Warren 
David another member of the Soc- 
iety ere currently visiting Jordan 
with the aim to prepare for a fact- 
finding visit of a broad American 
delegation representing most ma- 
jor cities In the United States. 

Commenting on the situation of 
the Arab-lsraell conflict In the US 
they said that the average Ameri- 
can citizen including the Amencan 
administration and the Congress 
are much more sympathetic to he 
Israeli viewpoint. They said the 


Ssft? ZanCpaffi dSaa™ 


brie of America due to their long 
presence which dates back to the 
year 1880 and to their active role 
In the world media and equally to 
their holocaust in Europe... and 
first and foremost to the absence 
of an active Arab media in the US. 


They pointed out that even 
though the Arabs in the US num- 
ber about three million, they have 
as yet failed to balance the image 
due to their disunity, weak ability 
and failure of their national and 
pan-Arab commitments. 


Speaking on the European and 
the Soviet role in respect of the 
Arab-lsraell conflict they indicated 
that both have been inactive; they 
simply react and not act. 


They agreed that American 
interests are more on the Arab 
side but as . they put it, Israel is 
selected to play a global role in 
advancing and protecting the US 
interests against the Soviet Union 
in the Mideast. Latin America, and 
Africa. Thus, Israel Is viewed as a 
more "reliable" ally. 


On the Arab media in Ihe US, 
the two stressed it is not yet ef- 
fective enough... it only became 
somewhat effective since ihe year 
1980 which in their view consti- 
tuted a real turning point... it is to 
be noted that the average Ameri- 
can, is fair minded and has a dis- 
tinguished sense of justice if facts 
are objectively demonstrated to 
him. 

Dr Samir Ibrahim emphasized, 
that whatever the role of the Arab 
media could be, Arabs should bear 
in mind, that without properly uti- 
lizing their huge and tremendous 
resources strategically and eco- 
nomically their cause will remain a 
faint one. in the US and else- 
where. 

The task of the Arab-American 
Media Society Inc. which was es- 
tablished in 1080 is to Improve 
communication and understanding 

between Arab/ Islamic world and 
the United States through disse- 


mination of timely 
about the heritage, 


information 
culture and 


creativity ol the Arab-tslamic 
world. Such task Is focused on ba- 
lancing the oftentimes negative 
and damaging Image ot Arabs and 

Muslims which often appears In 
the entertainment and news me- 
dia. 1 
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EXPRESS — 
Word Game I C A 


H°* «any worda or four 

letters or more can you 
nuke from the letters shown 
here 7 In making a word, w h 
letter may he need once only. 
Booh word must contain the 
urge letter, and there mnst be 
at least one 10-letter word 
in the list. No plurals ; no 
foreign words ; no proper 
names. TODAY’S TARGET j 
as words, good : 36 words, 
very good : 48 words, excellent. 
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White mates In four moves. 


against any defence iby E. 
Petscft - Manskopn. Longer 
problems can be tricky, buL 


here White’s four moves are 
identical however Black 
replies. 

More or London’s popular 
one-day tournaments are sche- 
duled for later this month. On 
Saturday, November 16 Cheq- 
uers restaurant of Chalk Farm 
i486 1689) stage another of 
their regihtar evenlts; on Sun- 
day, 17th, there is a choice 
between Highbury (446 6510) 
and Stevenage (0488 720604). 

All these events provide five 
or six games during the day 
each of a maximum one hour's 
duration on 4he chess clock. 
Anyone lrom oeguainer up- 
wards can take pave, and there 
are sizeable cash prizes for 
winners. For more details or 
an entry form, just phone Uie 
organisers 
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Solution 

outrun 

aiaoiDi Hum usutiio foninui 
aonui uiuui snnoui qmoiu 
IBIDOUI HOW ItfOUi U BO Ul JDUU 
mi|ui tiiui bjjui ineiui iiibmi 

«»«W ailUBIU J0|UB1U 3|UBUI 

91 bui annul aima hbui awoi 
au|| uiamooui NOIAVHIMHI.) 
npuno uiiua euioa uumioo 
iuvio ui|B|o ui|bj uuin?nu 
aiuoiH inn m junoiuo uiniv 


West East 

4 J 10 9 8 4 7 6 6 a 

^ J 32 ’ K 6 54 

0 6 6 8 4 

4KJ93 A 10 66 

South 

4 K 8 

\> Q 9 

O A K 10 9 7 3 
*074 

._ Dea >" South Game aU 
AT rubber bridge one doesn't 
like to play in a slam with a 
weak .partner, but it was diffl. 
cult to avoid on this occasion. 
South opened One Diamond 
and I contemplated a response 
of 3 NT, to ensure a plus score, 
but the hand was really too 
good and I forced with Two 
Hearts. I raised Three 
Diamonds to Four Diamonds, 
South produced the old Black 
and we finished in Six 


V A 10 8 7 
O Q J 3 
* A 8 2 


Diamonds. I thought of trans- 
ferring to fiNT. but this might 
have been a Silly contract. 

West led the Tack of spades, 
and though it's not easy, 


and though it's not easy, 
South found a way to go 
down. He drew trumps with 
the queen and ace, then led 
the queen of hearts. When 
this was not covered he let it 
run to the king. A club was 
covered by the queen, king 
and ace. South took a club 
discard on the third spade, 
then cashed the ace of hearts 
and ran the 10, losing 
foolishly to West’s jack. 

" I think I played for the 
best chance,” he said. “It 
must be against the odds to 
drop the Tack of hearts in 
three rounds." 

“There was another point, 

I replied. “When the queen of 
hearts was not covered you 
could bo fairly sure that West 
did not hold K J. You can 
win with the ace, discard a 
heart on the third spade, then 
run -the 10; if this loses, run 
the 8 next 11010." 
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ARIES — March 2 1st to April 20th 

You ere subject to more positive Influences 
and the affect on your personal life will be 
most beneficial. You ehould think carefully be- 
fore you make any changes and you ehould 
be more consistent. You should try to be a 
ittle more tidy about the house, If you are go- 
ing on a Journey do not leave packing until the 
very last minute. You will get on better with' 
acorpto and Sagittarius than with Libra end 
Capricorn. 

TAURUS — April 2 1st to May 20th 

JSSJSSf 6 60 your h® 8 * 10 awld anything' 
b 04 * 0 ®* 1 ^ and your partner. Avoid 
choosing anything that would be too costly to 

w111 have a be * ter Waa of what 
has to be done to stay out of trouble. Make 
aura your clothes are suited to the weather 

2 a 5al f,V 9 rf You wBI 004 on better 
wth Libra and Sagittarius than with Scorpio 
and Aquarius. 

GEMINI — May 2 1st to Juno 20th 

Mare Jupiter and the Moon will have a pob- 
Itke Influence on your emotional life. You 
should avoid making up your mind loo quickly 
and you should beware of saying what you 
might gome taregrel. You will have a lot more 
In ftommon with your frientfe. Avoid doing any- 
thing for whloh you are not property qualified. 
You will get on better with Gbra and. Scorpio 
than with Sagittarlua and Pisces. 

CANCER — June 21st to July 21st 

Do not aHow yourself to be distracted by 
secondary matters. You are only too -liable to 
forget everyday problems In favour of more 
idealistic pursuits, but that la not the right po- 
key. You should avoid some small Irritation af- ' 
feeling youf relationship with your family: You- 
would be wrong to 'forget' to do aanielhlna 
you-sakl you would do: If you have made a 


promlaa, keep It. You will get on better with 
Caprteorn^ Safl,|tflr1u ? ,han w,th Ubra and 

LEO — July 22nd to August 21et 

amaL obstacle should not be blown 
ou4 proportion. Do all .you can to Slav on 
good terms with your partner. If you play with 
fire you could well endup 1 getting rather badlv 
burnt. You should avoid allowlrw TeatouaJ « 

•<> <*>' Ihe bS "o/TH-o" 

should not be tempted to spend more than 
you can really afford, parBarly If K 
8uma are involved. You will get on better wfih 
Jfcff = $ alttariU8 tha n with Soorpto and 

You will be able to make good oroaress 
SK ahU.S 1 M "“P °° ntantad thanof late! 
a thi?J i2i!r ak8 Sffi 0 aur u s you to n °l ‘all to 
8*2 w, p EX w omethir, 0 thal haB been con- 
rided to you. If you ere patient and do not 

allow yourself to be distracted you will be bel- 
deal with an obstacle. ffinotne- 

0 an ln,a oHon. You wlli 
get on better with Scorpio and Aquarlua than 
W«h Sagittarius and Pisces. 

2JUw| A ~ September 22nd to October 

i«.Il U rff 0ufd n ? t Qltow YQuraelf to be per- 
1 ^f dad to spend too much lime on a matter 
you know to bo unimportant. Your children wM 
exactly as you would wish, but they will 
El e n1f y ^U- n ° 0 fitheleBB. you ' should consider 
^ ^ pf0p08 ® 1 oarefu lly; It Is not aa at- 
tractive aa may Beam at first. You must ba- 
ware of getting yourself Into financial dlffkjul- 


By FRANCESCO WALDNER 

LfSl Week commenc,n 9 28 November 

on bettef with Sagittarius 
and Aquarius than with Capricorn and - Arles. 

ber°21 P i? “ 0ctob8r 23rd 10 Novem- 

You should do your best not to oreate com- 
plications and you should not force the pace 
There may be some argument with a friend or 
K you ahoukl not allow It to get 

[ V 0t ■ toto time to take any 
financial risks. You should make sure you get 
EfhL* 881 roorttolnattons. You wll 
AquSi^ w,th Ptacea and Mea than with 

®«^ l ^th“ NoVemb9r 22nd »o 
Y°uJ°^oS £ 5Si r Hfo e to n b^: 

«xna more settled. You should however still 
not 40 “y or 60 anything that would 
not please your partner. You should be a little 
W 04 whan deallh 9 w»b older people' ■ 
Sh 2h K 0 e anl0 . nt whan having todo 

Y «w could well be a little more 

YoS win h^i 00 ^.S? 4 * 10 r0ly,n 9 00 lu ck. 

than' w!th Piacea 66 ' W " h ar,d Arl “ 
Ja A n P ua^g,h“ DeCom,wr 21a t to 

mending, but there Is nothing to be gained 
Snn r !?)f S nfl exceaa !vely reticent. If yw are . 
down ° Urne * 4ry not 40 wel flh yourself 
Y^ wn lw *iS k flfl °2. y . Qu n are not likely to need. 
You would do wall to find a little tlma for q 


hobby that is relaxing and not too time con- 
suming. You will get on belter with Pisces and 
Scorpio than with Aries and Ubra. 

’AQUARIUS — January 20th to Febru- 
ary 18th 

Thara will be soma disturbing factors, buj 
with patience end resilience you will know 
how to deal with them. You should avoid get- 
ting Into an argument and If you do you musi 
taka care not to lose your temper. You will w 
able to do Something to improve your financial 
situation, but only by cutting back in some 
directions. For the sake of your healtn ajj 
kinds of excesses are to be avoided. You win 
get on batter with Arias and Ubra than w« n 
Scprplo. 

PISCES — February 19th to Maroh 
20th 

Venus’s favourable Influence will help ^ 
to make yourself more approachable, uo ' 
allow extraneous droumstances which nti* 
nothing to do with the matter to doua 
Judgment. A family matter should be diBCu 
eed before it starts to gal out of control, t 
should be prepared to look ahead and no* 
expeot Immediate results and gratHIM™ ; 
You will get on beat with 8corp |0 and 
com. 

PREVIEW FOR THOSE BORN THIS 
WEEK 

Uttla by little Ihe situation will 
llcularly due to Jupltar'e more favouraci®,- 
fluence. You will have some good owon . 
ties. You should beware of do ng anyww 
that would draw attention In particular loyo 
April to October 1986 Is the best periW 
major changes. After ihe end of Feww r 
There could be a change for the better In yo 
financial circumstances. ^ 


Guiragossian returns 
with depth, new insight 

. . Dnt.mm! 3nH nnf caul, 


By Vanessa Batrouni 

Spsclal to The Slnr 

PAUL GUIRAGOSSIAN returns 
loJordan this week after three 
rtars, with an exhibition of 
new paintings currently show- 
^al the Petra Bank Art Gall- 
I ery. Although Ihe distinct style 
' and personality of this well 
blown Lebanese artist re- 
mains in these latest works, 
they also reveal a deeper 
search into abstract express - 
cnism, the seeds of which 
iere laid in his last exhibition, 
aid a nervous temperament 
absorbed from the artist's en- 
.'fonm8nt and the continuing 
Lebanese war) which was not 
evident In the sombre, ponder- 
ous mother and child studies 
^previous works. 

Paul Guiragossian has always 
Ian a very human artist and his 
(oiitanelty and humanass ex- 
?«5«l through his life long love 
i ihe female form Is renewed In 
. tea paintings. 

though the subject metaphor 
1 He same, the new works dfs- 
a (re8hnsss and alertness In 
tedramallc touches and energa- 
S brushstrokes, a greater ex- 
pasivesess in the expanded col- 
w tones and a liveliness of lino 
Jerto sunk and lost In blocks of 

®W. 

fowofta are best described us 
Wscaped figures wtiero Ihu 
«Jty of the human form is felt 


and not seen. The groups of fe- 
male figures are serialised and ab- 
stracted into soaring pillars of col- 
our, crisscrossed and scored with 
lines that represent the trails of a 
rnythinmcal movement, raised Into 
textured surfaces and dotted and 
decorated with fragments of pat- 
tern. 

Mr Guiragossian has taken the 
anatomical obsession of the Oc- 
cident and treated it in an oriental 
way and the figures surpass their 
own reality to become a vehicle 
for expressing the abstract and 
the complex world of symbols. 

The figure Is hfs key to saying 
everything he wants to say about 
the natural world and human activ- 
ity and he deals quite easily with 
the grand themes of life and death 
and the elemental themes of night 
and day. Some paintings ‘'feel" 
like the sea or like snow while si- 
multaneously expressing a more 
complex human emotion. 

"One must see the history of art 
in one painting" Mr Guiragossian 
9ays "and draw the problems of 
all times" and so Into each paint- 
ing can be read the stylistic in- 
fluences of all times and all ages. 

Mr Guiragossian has reduced 
his backgrounds to a silver of a 
frame and the figures are often 
densely packed together which 
squeezes the Illusion of space out 
of the canvas. Yet In other paint- 
ings, space is re-introduced by 
less compact colour and looser 
threads of line and in another line 
is abandoned to give prominence 
to colour and texture and In 
another controlled form dissol- 
ves Into a chaotic assembly of 


Asian Americans 
protest stereotypes 


By Katherine Kennedy 

® ASIAN AMERICAN com- 
gy was aoQiaraged by the 
; wn of Aslan people in the 
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were "exotic, sexy or China-doll 
type — docile and obedient.” 

Yuet, a filmmaker who was born 
in Hong Kong, said the old ster- 
eotype of a Chinese was a "bad" 
person like Fu Man Chu or a cun- 
ning one like Charlie Chan. 

The new stereotype was a suc- 
cessful person — "very smart and 
watch out, he'll get your job, your 
scholarship.” 

A reference is made in Year of 
the Dragon to Chinese as "yellow 
niggers," and Italians, Puerto Ri- 
cans and Poles are also charac- 
terised In racist terms. 

Yuet said her group saw the 
movie on a Thursday, the day be- 
fore its official opening. "We mobi- 
lized 300 people for the opening,” 
she said. 

Chinese anger was not confined 
to New York. 

The Chinese Consolidated 
Benevolent Association (CCBA) in 
Loa Angeles filed a $100 million 
lawsuit against the makers of the 
movie MGM/UA (Metro-Goldwyn 
Meyer/United Artists) tor its por- 
trayal of Chinese Americans. 

Other groups who protested In- 
cluded the National Asian Ameri- 
can Telecommunications Associa- 
tion. Asian CineVialon and the 
Chinese Amorican Dance Theatre. 

The coalition against the movie 
hopes to instigate a nationwide 
boycott against the film. Yuet aeld, 
"We would tike to set up a per- 
manent media watch." 

Some other recent movies like 
the Karate KW. the Killing Fields, 
and Dim Sum were "compara- 
tively'' acceptable in their por- 
trayal of AsianB and Aslan Ameri- 
cana, but the widely popular 
Rembo 11 was not, Yuet s^d- 


lexTure* 09 lin8, colour ' P att0 rn and 

In each painting as a new prob- 
lem is posed and Mr Guiragossian 
Plays with the artisllc elements, a 
theme Is explored and developed. 
- Through the expressive power of 
colour and the infinite rhythms of 
line, the same material is re- 
worked over and over again and, 
as in a kaleidscope, new visual ex- 
periences are produced that 
reveal a deeper insight. 

We are in the century of every- 
thing and we cannot stay standing 
still" he says and this exhibition is 
true to Mr Guiragossian's philoso- 
phical insights. His art has not 
stood still, for he has moved away 
from a meditative world of cool 
and heavy tones of blue and green 
to a more sparkling energetic 
world where colours are lighter, 
and cool and warm tones are 
mixed more freely; where lines In- 
ject a primitive agitation into the 
general music of a painting and an 
atmosphere of nervous ex- 
citement previals. 

In same paintings we feel as If 
we are on the brink of something 
new. For, as an artist who likes to 
embrace the past and the present, 
he has also succeeded In recreat- 
ing the anticipation and expecta- 
tion of the future. 

The exhibition opened Tuesday 
26 November and will run for two 
weeks. 
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FlgureB are often densely packed together, squeezing the 
Illusion of space out of the canvas. 
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Construction Chemicals 
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Concrete Admixtures 
Curing Compounds 
Release Agents 
Joint Sealants 
Epoxy Compounds 
Non-Shrink Grouting Systems 


Build on FEB 
The 

Professional’s 

Choice 


Tile Adhesives 
Bonding Agents 
Roofing Compounds 
Flooring Compounds 
Surface Treatments 
Waterproofing Compounds 


The Widest Range of %Efi- Construction 
Chemicals is Available Now in Amman. 


Sole Agent In Jordan 

F.A.Kettaneh & Cfl.Ltd. . 

Main Office Tel.636144/5 Stores 778642 FEBTech. Service 639072 
Tlx. 21234/21173 TANIS Jo RQ£ox4&5 Amman - Jordan 
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The special world of satellite links 


By Najwa Kef ay 

Special hi The Star 

• It is said that behind every suc- 
cessful man there exists a smart 
woman and, undoubtedly behind 
every successful television pro- 
gramme there is an efficient direc- 

ln the case of the ‘Jubilee 
Messages', programme which was 
first broadcast on Thursday M of 
November, on the occasion of His 
Majesty King Hussein's 50th birth- 
day the credit must be given to 
director Una Gress, who is at 
present the Director of Inter- 
national Relations at Jordan Tele- 
vision. 

The 60 minute programme in- 
cluded congratulatory messages 
to the King from ,17 world leaders. 
They emphasized the personal 
friendship between each of the 
heads of state, and the King, and 
Ihe good relations between each 
country and Jordan. 

The leaders spoke particularly 
of the personal courage, the politi- 
cal integrity, and the high Ideals of 
King Hussein and emphasized his 
desire for peace and the high es- 
teem he enjoys on the world 
scene. 

"I was chosen lo prepare this 
programme because of my exper- 
ience In the satellite business," 
Una told The Star. "Most of the 
communications with the foreign 
countries took place through the 
satellites, along with the help of 
the foreign embassies here In Jor- 
dan, in co-opera lion with the Min- 
istry of Information and Jordanian 
Embasafes abroad. Some of the 
tapes were also transmitted 
through the satellite," she said. 

Una has been In the television 
business since 1972. starting with 
children's programmes moving on 
jo Quiz programmes and ending In 
International relations as Direc- 
tor of Department. 

“This Is my third International 
programme," she says "my first 
was to mark the Internatfonal Year 
of Communication In 1983 when I 
spoke with 23 countries through 
the presidents of their unions and 
the directors general of their lele- 
vision system. The second was in 
1984, on the occasion of the 20th 
Anniversary of Intelsat during 
which I spoke with 16 directors 
and heads of unions." 


the face behind Ihe name of the 
person you're dealing with most of 
your working time." 

Thus the psychological reward 
Lina gets from her work is rich and 
it is very apparent when one sees 
her in action in her office. Yet she 
feels for reasons she doesn't 
know, she rs not able to attain ex- 
ecutive posts she aims for. 

"Part of this lies In my being a 
woman struggling in a male 
world.” says Lina, who is very 
highly qualified wilh a B.A. in Mass 
Media and Child Psychology from 
Beirut College for Women, and an 
M.A. from the American University 
in Beirut and the Jordan Univers- 
ity. She has worked In journalism 
for a long time and was even a 
contributor to The Jerusalem Star 
in Its early days. 

Lina says that Jordan Television 
is now a member of three inter- 
national unions, the European 
Broadcasting Union (EBU), the 
Asia Broadcasting Union (ABU) 
and the Arab States Broadcasting 
Union (ASBU) and Ib also involved 
In bilateral co-operation for pro- 
gramme exchange by satellite. 

' "We co-operate with the unions 
for major international sporting 
events such as the Olympics and 
also for such light entertainment 
events as the Eurovision Song 
Contest. 

• The American Women of Am- 
man (AWA) are all geared up for 
their biggest activity of the year 
and one of the most exciting in the 
Christmas calendar, their Christ- 
mas Bazaar. 

The event is a great opportunity 1 
to have fun for both adults and 1 
children, a good chance to do 
some Christmas shopping, and, on i 
top of it all, Is a perfect activity for i 
raising funds for the less fortun- I 
ate. . 
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Lina Gress during the 1984 Intelsat anniversary progamme.. 


Lina says that she loves her job 
and it is mostly because she gets 
to meet so many people through 
her international satellite work. 

"I know all of these people per- 
sonally as I have had the chance 
to meet them through confer- 
ences, and not only on the 
screen. Its very Important to know 


Every year the AWA makes a 
respectable sum of money from 
the bazaar, all of which goes to 
different charity organizations and 
needy families. This Is why It Is 
considered our major activity and 
we have been preparing since last 
March," says Mrs Sue Crytser 
the co-ordlnator of the activity 
who ha 8 been in Jordan only since 
Iasi February. 

"Nine different work shops, 
each of which Is specialized In a 
different Item, such as needle 
work, painting, cross stitching, 
woodwork, wall hangings, etc, 
have been In action for many 
months now, and even those who 
couldn't for onB reason or another, 
come and participate In the work 
shop, have been working on their 
own in their homes," Mrs, Crytser 
told The Star. 



The bazaar is planned for Wed- 
nesday 6 December and will start 
at 1 1 am and last till 4 pm mean- 
ing five hours of fun, games and 
excitement for the children, while 
parents and other adults can en- 
joy both looking at and buying the 
numerous different items on dis- 
play for sale. 

Most things are handmade, 
either by the American ladles them 
selves, or by Jordanian women 
from poor families. Aside from the 
embroidered, Bewn and painted 
articles, home made Items such as 
bread and cakes will be on sale 
and there will be different stands 
for sandwiches and refreshments. 

Mothers can relax and bring 
their youngest children along with 
them as, in co-operation with the 
American school eighth graders, 
there will be reliable baby silting 
facilities for those who need it 
throughout the day. 

Noted photographer Zohrab will 
also ba there for those who fancy 
a souvenir of the day. 

Children are alBo to have a spe- 
cial table for themselves with 
nothing priced over JD 1 so that 
they too can do their Christmas 
buying without breaking the family 
budget. ' 

Also for children, there will be 
iS* 8 2. * 0 ^ 8 on display, and, says 
Mrs Crytser lots and lots of bears 
and It seems 1985 Is going to be a 
Very Beary Christmas.’ 

The crowning excitement of the 
day will be the raffle four airline 
tickets on offer along with 36 
other valuable prizes. 

Entry tickets for the bazaar are 
250 fils, adults while children are 
free of charge. 

The date is 6 December. 

The time la 1 1 am to 4.00 pm 
The place Is the American School 
of Amman. 


Smiles from the new Alls graduates 


• Alla, the Royal Jordanian Airline 
.has 28 new cabin attendants all 
; trained and ready for work on the 
TrfStar, B .727 and B 707. Seven- 
teen rar^ Singaporeans moat of 


• Writer Julia Sawalha has re- 

• turned to Amman after a one- 
month journey which took her to 

• England to visit her actor son Na- 
dlm and his family and then on lo 

. Italy. 

Mra^ Sawalha's energy |s re- 
markable especially considering 

tes , : S®* 8 5 B ® uffera from a chronic 

•; foiee.froblem which keeps her 

whom are enable staff, and the ; 1 

HBS5* “ nt Mu “* Sf ' » : 

4 .This trip Was just the cure." 


Concert 

The Royal Cultural Centre presents a concert by the "Arab 
Tune Group” 1 

Thursday 28 November at 7.30 pm 

Films 

The Royal Cultural Centre presents Italian Film Weak. Films 
toclude La Notte Di San Lorenzo" (Night of the Falling 
Stare), directed by Paolo and Vittorio Tavianl. 

Friday 29 November at 8.00 pm. 

"Europa SI" (1962) Directed by Roberto Rossellnl and starring 
Ingrid Bergman, Alexander Knox and Guiiletta Maslna. 

Saturday 30 November at 8.00 pm. 

"Carmen" starring Julia Migenes, Placido Domingo and Rug- 
gero Raimondi 

Sunday 1 December at 8.00 pm 
“Bella ndo, Ballando" (Dancing. Dancing) 

Monday 2 December at 8.00 pm 

"Per Un Pugo Di DollarJ" (A Fistful of Dollars) Directed by 
Sergio Leone and starring Clint Eastwood. 

Tuesday 3 December at 8.00 pm 

"La Neve Nel Blcchlere" (A Glassful of Snow) 

Wednesday 4 December at 8.00 pm 

See Cinema Corner Page 22 for more details on Italian Film 
Week 

The French Cultural Centre presents "Le Boucher” a i960 
film by Claude Chabrol starring Jean Yanne and Stephana Au- 
dran 

Thursday 28 November at 7.45 pm 

Exhibitions 

Sofer *** P r080n t8 an exhibition by Spanish artist J. 

Continues until Monday 2 December 

s!ec5" nCh ^ u ** ura * Centre presents "Lithographies Du XXe 
Saturday 30 November 

_Peintures Orientalists" ends at the French Cultural Centre on 
Thursday 28 November 

GukafoMlarT** Qa,,ery P resant8 and exhibition by artists P 0ul 
TJ® Institute, In co-operation with the Department Oj 

'.■SSSATou siltihSL" ,v °' Jordan ' praaanta 

Saturday 30 November at 11.00 am 

Jl®. Institute presents a lecture by Professor Dieter 

SeUlriga n ntrodlJCtfon to the exhibition New Buildings in Old 

30 November at f] am at the Department of Architec- 
, tore. University of Jordan, 
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MfLoe as Alison Reynolds and Edward Rawle Hicks as Jason In Missing From Home, Friday at 
9:10 

Death among friends — feature film 

Saturday 30 November whon a corpse dressed in the rot- communication and satellite. 

DOIT'S YOUR MOVE - The rlrotis ting unitorm of a German Luft- 10:20 REM |NGTON STEELE: 

Braa,h 0,s,ee,e - 

Thursda * 5 December 

Km?n? Mflthew and bnn9 Bergerac's ex-lather-in-law helps 8;30 EMERGENCY ROOM: All 

wjuni. ik 0 nhno frr.m tk n t CnHe Wall Amnnn thfl 


as want in : — to the carqo cornea in ms dnwon. 

Ko rl?n? Mflthew and br,n9 Bergerac's ex-lather-in-law helps 8;30 EMERGENCY ROOM: All 

... JVOUnt - in a deal to recover the plane from well that Ends Well. Among the 

^■0 AUTOMANIA episode 7: The the sea. The flyer's corpse is not various emergencies Dr Shineheld 

Salesman. the only one to be found. tries surgery by successfully re- 

’020 FEATURF f.i M- ,0-20 To be announced. mov, "9 an exploding bullet from aj 
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25 FUTURE FILM: Steptoe 
"0 Sun ride. pt. 2 

Sunday 1 December 

D.fln .. . 


Tuesday 3 December 


lady's arm. 

9:10 SCENE OF CRIME 
10:20 FEATURE FILM: Licence to 


-Muay t December a ™ THAT S MY BOY, episode 1. 10:20 FEATURE FILM: Licence tc 

fffiSBA-t***. S« Eddie ” 

I0R e T rl]Q E nH W ^ Y ^ 0F THE WARR campaign reaches Moscow and is p rjc | a y 5 December 

^■episode 7. Kung Fu not well welcomed r,,w y 

S£1. T HE LOVE BOAT: A 10:20 FEATURE FILM: Death 

cfer’Q 2 ^ man a nd a good actor re- Among Friends. Starring. I\ale Dn .. un .. c , s 

& 8 famous singer who Reid. Martin Balsam. Jack Cassidy 9:10 HISSING FROM HOME, epr 


H yuuu OUIUI 1C- MlllUliy ,II«IIWW. . V, -J 

2 8 famous singer who Reid. Martin Balsam. Jack Cassidy 
[Auanf contract to sing in Ihe and Paul Henreid. 
it.. .“Oflt and Waft Iinflhla I r, 


9:10 MISSING FROM HOME: epi- 
sode 4. Allison finally musters 
enough courage to face her eldest' 


' “wh ana was unable in rtn enougn uuuiayc 

^tefSmoney fl °' sick antl Wednesday 4 Decern- 

u ' y ’ ber ing school and is pleased with his 

“‘Way 2 December wo. three s company: Tea- 

8:30 3 up 2 DOWN fininnrio a Ch8f S P0 ‘ _ . . . w m the/ of a pupil at Jason's school. 

*10 BFrp ep,80de 4 9: 10 CONNECTION: Faith In Num- l 8 thejr aecond me0tlng it is ob v.- 

forAFunS^ E . Ac 0 Pisode 8: Late bers. A look at the ancient l av ill- |hey are attracted to each 

hattour^f Roli 1 da y rn aker s °n a zalions the Middle Ages, the In- . oth0r 1 

^ - the Jersey coastline duatrial Revolution to the modern maGNUM 

(PG) Steve Gutfenbeia - ° ,udm,B « " 

FEVpd m medical 8 °hool (FAIR) . a n . . Bt 

fAlkj; ,TCR <R) Ryan O'Neal — Columnist writes expose on gambling business no 

fe^CTN'S MINES (PG) Richard Chamberlain- Threadbare film version of popular African 

£S'° bd CHRIS ™ AS (G > Steenburgen _ Slow- m ov.ng, 
^^^^n^ANDrTffE^^R^TEALER^G^BIan^^ 
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By Reem Yasin 


AFTER THE great success of the Italian Film Week held in 
December last year, the Italian Embassy is planning to 
make the event an annual tradition. A Becond Italian Film 
Week is due to start on Friday 29th November at the RCC 
and promises to be equally popular with a varied selection 
or films ranging from serious drama, light comedyi a histori- 
cal film, a Western and even an opera. Like last year's fes- 
tival that Included works by Antonioni and Fellini, this 
year's film week also boasts of big name directors like Ta- 
vlani, Rossellnl and Rosi. 

The film of the opening night is a recent production of 
1982 directed by the brothers Paolo and Vittorio Tavianl, 
"La Notte Di San Lorenzo" (Night of the Falling Stars). It is 
a wartime drama focusing on a night In a small village dur- 
ing the last dayB of the war as the Germans are retreating 
with the Fascists, closely pressed by the American advance. 

Another, though different kind of drama, is "Europe '51" 
(Europe ’51), the second film of the festival, (Saturday 30 
Nov). It is a psychological drama made in 1952, directed by 
the great Roberto Rossellnl, with a distinguished cast star- 
ring Ingrid Bergman, Alexander Knox and Giulletta Maslna. 
The film centres mainly around an American society woman 
living in Rome, seeking vainly for truth In the chaotic post 
war world. 

Another great work Is "Carmen" (Sunday 1st December). 
ThlB version of the celebrated opera Is directed by France- 
sco Roei in 1983, starring Julia Migenes, Placido Domingo 
and Ruggero Raimondi. For those who saw the Famenco 
version of Carmen directed by Carlos Saura (shown at the 
RCC last June) the film would offer an interesting compari- 
son In addition to Its being a great work In Itself. 

A lighter strain is heralded by the comedy "Ballando, Ball- 
ando" (Dancing, Dancing) on Monday 2nd December, 
directed by Ettore Scola in 1976. It Is a delightful work 
based on the Inexhaustible repertoire of "the way we are 
and the way we would like to appear." 

For the many fans of Cowboy films there Is "A Fistful of 
Dollars" (Per Un Pugno Di Dollar!) starring Clint Eastwood. 
Directed by Sergio Leone in 1964 the film Is considered 
among the Western classics and Is scheduled for Tuesday 
3rd Dec. 

The last film of the festival Is a historical one (Wednesday 
4 December). “La Neve Nel Blcchlere" (A GIbbs Full of 
Snow) is the story of a peasant family In the Po Valley dur- 
ing a period of thirty years covering the end of the last cen- 
tury and the beginning of the present one. 

With such a chosen variety from a reputable cinema, the 
Italian Film Week promises food for different thoughts and 
varied tastes. 


Top Records 


'In US 


?1. We Built This City — 
iSTARSHIP 

[ 2 . You Belong To the City 
i— Glenn Frey 

! 3. Separate Lives — Phil 
Collins + Marilyn Martin 

4. Broken Wings — Mr 
^Mister 

j5. Never — Heart 

f6. Lay Your Hands On Me 
i— THE THOMPSON 

Ptwins 

07 . Head Over Heels — 
tTears for Fears 

( 8. Miami Vice Theme — 
K Jan Hammer 

h 9. Who’s Zoomin' Who -r- 
7 Aretha Franklin 

5 10. Part-Time Lover — 
s Stevie Wonder 


In Britain 

1. A Good Heart. — Fear- 
gal Sharkey 

2. Nikita — Elton John 

3. Take On Me — A-HA 

4. The Power Of Love — 
Jennifer Rush 

5. Something About You 

— LEVEL — 42 

6. Don't Break My Heart 

— UB40 

7 . T rapped — Colonel 
Abrams 

1 8 . Sisters Are Doin' It For 
■ Themselves — EURYTH- 
MICS and Aretha Franklin 

9. Stairway To Heaven — 
FAR CORPORATION 

10. Road To Nowhere — 

TALKING HEADS y 
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